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Work in Progress 


N his statement on production to the Commons on 

Tuesday, the Prime Minister denounced complacency 
and captious criticism with equal vehemence. He told the 
numerous “ V for a vicarious victory” enthusiasts that 
“it would be madness to suppose that Russia or the 
United States is going to win the war for us.” Categori- 
cally, with no mention of the likely fortunes of the 
Russian armies by that date, he mentioned September Ist 
for the qui vive against invasion. His refusal to appoint 
a Controller of Production he justified by explaining 
that one existed already in himself—and later he told 
the House that the watch for bottlenecks was kept on 
his behalf by Lord Cherwell, his personal statistical 
assistant. 

It is impossible not to agree with the Member who said 
in Tuesday’s debate that, if a speech of the calibre made 
by Mr Churchill had been made in the original debate 
a fortnight before, this further discussion would not have 
been necessary. It was an impressive and revealing story 
that he told. On the actual process of planning, the 
Prime Minister informed the House that in the first 
quarter of the year he himself, as Minister of Defence, 
prepared a composite programme of production and 
imports based upon the revised strategic needs of the 
three Services. This “war supply budget for 1941,” 
which “comprised a perfectly clear apportionment cf 
reserves and tasks,” was approved by the War Cabinet on 
March 31st, and it was then left to the three supply 
departments, the Admiralty and the Ministries of Supply 
and Aircraft Production, to execute the scheme, with the 
Production and Import Executives of Ministers to allocate 
resources. “In the last four months (Mr. Churchill 
declared) no question of departmental rivalry has been 
brought to me or to the War Cabinet from the Production 


Executive.” Most important of all, “ we have no more 
of those arrogant, absolute priorities in virtue of which 
one department claimed all there was of a particular com- 
modity and left nothing to the lesser but indispensable 
needs of another. The method of allocation of labour, 
materials and facilities has to a large extent replaced the 
scale of priorities. Allocation is the Government principle.” 

Here was the answer to many of the earlier question- 
ings ; here were the man and the method so widely asked 
for. But the doubt will remain whether it is humanly 
possible for Mr Churchill to serve as Captain-General 
and Controller of Production, as well as Prime Minister, 
at one and the same time. Moreover, it was not as an 
end in itself that this kind of Cabinet and departmental 
organisation was called for, but as a means of translating 
resources into the maximum war output. Production for 
the Ministry of Supply in the last three months was 
one-third greater than in the three hectic months of “ the 
Dunkirk period”; and output in the seventh quarter 
of the war was equal to production in the fourteenth 
and final quarter of the last war. This is notable progress. 
But the real question is whether more even than these 
very formidable achievements can be accomplished. 
Every proposal that has been made by the vast majority 
of the Government’s critics has been designed to secure 
a still higher yield of weapons and equipment. 

Mr Bevin startled the sceptics—and many responsible 
business men—by saying that, in spite of the Battle of 
the Atlantic, there was no raw materials problem ; and, 
in the earlier debate, Mr Macmillan had stated that the 
Minister of Labour had satisfied every need of the 
Ministry of Supply for workpeople. It is reasonable to 
ask whether, in these conditions, the most is being made 
of the country’s capacity, and it is hard to accept the 
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conclusion that the utmost effort is being put forth when, 
in spite of the fact that the labour working for the 
Ministry of Supply has risen by a third since the 
“ Dunkirk period,” there are still so many men and 
women engaged on non-essential tasks, and when the life 
of the nation is still so far from a full war footing. Among 
the limits which Mr Churchill listed to the power to 
produce were the workers’ need for rest and relaxation, 
and it is difficult to see why this plain need has not been 
met more generally by training and taking on new 
recruits instead of by slowing factories down. Actually, 
Mr Macmillan speaks with two voices. Also in the earlier 
debate, he said that double shifts were impossible to con- 
template because of the large additional employment that 
they would imply, and it is probable that, in fact, both 
manpower and materials are actual or potential restraints 
to output. It is certain that quite the most important task 
at the moment is to make the utmost use of materials by 
stringent allocation, efficient methods of manufacture and 
successful salvage ; and it was precisely because of this 
problem of making the most of limited resources that the 
soberer critics asked for a Controller of Production. 
They did not want a super-Ministry or some Napoleon. 
They wanted the tightest possible means to be devised 
of running, day-to-day control over the progress of 
production in the factories so that no energy should be 
lost at any point in the war machine through slipping 
of the cogs because of inefficient management or local 
frictions. 

Naturally, Mr Churchill had not the time to go into 
all the detailed cases that critics had advanced of pro- 
duction shortcomings, though these details (which will 
shortly be discussed at some length in an industrial article 
in The Economist) are in fact the nub of the matter. 
They may not represent the main corpus of production 
—which was the Prime Minister’s point when he 
described them as merely the “ fringe.” But these ragged 
edges—and Mr Churchill did not deny their existence— 
do represent wastage of resources and lags in achieve- 
ment; and it is to spot and apply the scissors to them 
that this whole-time controller with a roving staff of 
expert technicians and power to act has been called for. 

Actually, the real issue probably goes deeper than 
either forms of administrative organisation or industrial 
symptoms. It is not that a plan for wartime production is 
lacking but rather that the plan for wartime society is 
incomplete. It is still the policy to rely upon “ normal 
processes” to man the war factories and to run them, 
while at the same time, as Mr Churchill pointed out, 
almost all firms are working under Government control. 
The result is neither flesh, fowl nor good red herring. 
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Where a worker will sign on and how hard he will work 
is, of course, still decided by the relative wages he can 
secure ; rightly, and the motive of an employer is still the 
incentive of profit. And, in fact, it often happens that 
both workers and employers are neither forced by the 
State nor induced by the promise of reward to make 
their maximum contribution to the war effort. They do 
not move quickly into place for the battle ; they may 
even be reluctant to participate at all—because wages 
are higher elsewhere, because war measures mean per- 
sonal loss which is not compensated or because they 
cannot give up their peace work on account of the 
monetary obligations which they cannot escape. There 
can be no real pooling of managerial skill or technical 
ability while it is the responsibility of individual firms 
to bear the risks of policies over which they have no 
control ; there is no principle of compensation for neces- 
sary losses. In the distribution of food as well as in 
output the same anomaly appears. It has been left, in 
many directions, to “ normal trading ” to eke out supplies 
on an equitable wartime basis ; and the interest of the 
individual and that of the community have not always 
coincided. There is a no-man’s-land where there are 
neither incentives nor commands. 

It can be argued that, within the limits set by these 
social drawbacks, something which will approach a maxi- 
mum effort is being developed. The Prime Minister did 
argue thus. But few engineers or economists would wholly 
agree. Yet there is no disagreement about what the 
objective is. Mr Churchill phrased it straightly enough 
—“‘a superb, intense and prolonged effort . . . the 
utmost endeavours of our strength and virtue and, if need 
be, the last drop of our heart’s blood.” Simply, it is 
victory—at any cost. 

Mr Churchill spoke of the “ flouts and jeers”. and 
“vulgar abuse” that had cried “ stinking fish” on the 
British war effort ; and there are tiny knots of splenetic 
and jaundiced people here and there, often “ experts ” and 
usually ambitious politicians, journalists, engineers and 
economists, who have made criticism their business 
and cavilling their creed. They are the professional 
“knockers,” the Woe Woe men who never have a good 
word to say of any act of public policy. But they are 
negligible in numbers and a thousand times less influen- 
tial and subversive here where they can shout than in 
Germany where they can only whisper. The over- 
whelming majority of the critics are not like these. They 
are Mr Churchill’s best friends ; and, in his own words, 
it is their duty and their mission te be “a prompt and 
vigilant alarm bell, ringing when things are not going 
right.” 


Sanctions Against Japan 


GGRESSION marches by familiar ways. In 1931 

the Japanese invaded Manchuria, and since 1937 
Japan has been waging a war of aggrandisement against 
China—and against every foreign interest in Chinese 
territory—with only a sequence of formal protests from 
Britain and the United States. It is only now, when the 
aggressive activities of Japan, an Axis partner, have 
become part of the pattern of world conflict which has 
its centres in Europe and on the Atlantic, that protests 
have hardened into threats and threats into the promise 
of action. By “agreement” with the dishonourable 
Vichy Government of unfree France, Japanese forces 
have taken up their station in the ports and on the 
landing grounds of Indo-China—to “protect” the 
country from the imaginary designs of Mr Churchill and 
Generals de Gaulle and Chiang Kai-shek. Pressure is 
already being put upon neighbouring Thailand for 
further concessions. Free China is directly threatened 
with encirclement ; still at a distance, the Netherlands 
Indies are menaced; and the decision to apply sanctions 
against the creeping aggressor has apparently been taken 
by the democracies. In neither Britain and the British 


Dominions nor the United States can orders be carried 
out affecting Japanese balances, gold or securities without 
official licence. In Britain the three existing trade agree- 
ments with Japan have been denounced. In the Nether- 
lands Indies, after some days of delay, monetary dealings 
with Japan have been arrested; exports to Japan, Man- 
chukuo, China and Indo-China have been made subject 
to special licence. But the report that the Dutch agree- 
ment to supply Japan with 1,800,000 tons of oil this year 
had been suspended has since been denied—“ it all 
depends.” 

Until now, the policy of the Powers towards Japan has 
been one of unmodified appeasement. The ways of the 
democracies on the defensive have been no less familiar 
than the course of aggression ; and last week Mr Roose- 
velt frankly stated the long-standing attitude of the 
American, British and Dutch authorities towards Japan 
when he declared that American oil had been shipped to 
Japan in the hope that the Japanese Government w 
not attack in the Pacific. The sop has been to little 
purpose. The Japanese war machine has been supplied 
and stocked—until the democracies’ own defence and 
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war needs reduced the flow of metals and materials. 

It will perhaps be argued by the supporters of soft 
words in the Far East that, until now, with the United 
States still on a peace-time footing, with Britain at close 
grips with the German enemy and with Holland cap- 
tured, discretion was the better part of valour until action 
became inescapable ; that action was impossible until 
Singapore and Manila, Malaya and the Philippines were 
fully manned and reinforced. It will perhaps be argued 
that, even now, Japan has not finally cast the die. Indo- 
China is the property of demoralised France; and between 
Saigon and the rich East Indies lie the naval and air forces 
of Britain and the United States. Japan, it may be said, 
js still too cautious and too insecure economically to 
invite a conflict with Hitler’s enemies and the chief sup- 
pliers of Japanese industrial imports. ‘But these are old 
delusions. They contradict each other, for they depict a 
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Japan that is too strong to be provoked at one moment 
and too weak to be dangerous at another. In fact, only 
Japan has benefited. Aggression has not been checked 
but fortified, economically and strategically. Thailand and 
Indo-China have been brought within the military sphere 
of Japan without loss of men or materials; and the 
strategic disadvantage to Free China and the democracies 
is plain enough. Very likely it was physically impossible 
for Britain and America to forestall or prevent this 
Manoeuvre—even though it has been conducted at a 
distance of some two thousand miles from Japan’s home 
bases. For a decade, it has been weakness, and not the 
statesmanship of free choice, that has been disinclined 
t0 “provoke” Japan, that has watched bastion after 
bastion in the East fall into hostile hands, that has seen 
properties and prestige trampled upon along the China 
coast, that has left Hong Kong encircled, that was even 
tempted momentarily to barter Chinese resistance for a 
few more comfortable months and that now finds a foe 
on the very threshold of the Indies. 

Whether this past weakness was mostly moral or 
Material perhaps hardly matters. The question now is 
Whether Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States and the Netherlands Indies are willing and able, 
severally and jointly, to stand firm at last. It is obvious 
that a complete blockade of Japan would be a grievous 
blow, for Japan is one of the only two really blockadeable 
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Powers in the world—the other, another island, is 
Britain. In peacetime, over half of all the imports of Japan 
came from the United States and the British Empire. 
The Japanese textile industry is dependent upon raw 
cotton from India and America. It is upon the British 
Empire, the United States and the Netherlands Indies 
that Japan has to rely to make up grave deficiencies of 
iron and steel, scrap, nickel, ferro-alloys, aluminium, 
rubber, oil, lead, copper and tin. Something like nine- 
tenths of Japan’s war supplies are said to have come 
from the United States and the British Empire ; the war 
against China has been nourished by China’s “ friends ” ; 
Japan’s war reserve is British and American built. Japan 
has been an importer of British and American capital 
and a dependant for the means of payment, as well as for 
goods. The freezing of British and American assets in 
Japan is, in itself, a heavier blow than the freezing of 
Japan’s assets in Britain and the United States, for Japan 
is a large debtor on balance. Over a third of Japanese 
exports in 1938 went to the United States and the 
British Empire, and the British Colonies depend largely 
on imports of cheap Japanese goods. Almost all Japan’s 
important export trade in silk, which has been used to 
subsidise rice-growing, is directed to America. 

The first steps towards blockade have been taken ; 
and the freezing of Japanese assets is intended to make 
it possible to stop trade at the source. The full implica- 
tions of the blockade are discussed on pages 131, 136, 143 
and 148. It is obvious that, without the means of pay- 
ment, Japan cannot buy. Every shipment of goods from 
Britain, the United States and the Netherlands Indies 
will now need Governmental authorisation, so that it has 
become possible to sever every trade link between those 
countries and Japan at once; and, outside the ring, 
Mexico and Venezuela would find it hard to do business 
with Japan without American dollars. But trade relations 
have not, in fact, been cut off. Britain’s denounced com- 
mercial treaties do not expire for six months or a year ; 
and the decision whether some American trade with 
Japan will go on is to depend, like the similar decision 
of the Netherlands Indies, on the “ international situa- 
tion.” Apparently, there are still loopholes, and bargain- 
ing is not ruled out. The Eastern aggressor is threatened, 
but still not uncompromisingly resisted, and it has been 
threatened before. 

It is not a sign of strength in the democracies that 
Indo-China has been occupied by the Japanese without 
any military or naval steps to counter it. It will be a sign 
of positive weakness if more time elapses without a joint 
statement by the Governments concerned that a total 
blockade is intended—without parley—so long as 
Thailand is threatened and Indo-China is held as a 
dagger towards Burma, China, Malaya, the Dutch 
islands and the Philippines. Mr Menzies has spoken 
about his country’s desire for peace in the Far East, 
when it is security, and not any illusory peace, that the 
countries of the Pacific, the Netherlands Indies as well 
as Australia, need and will not get from Japan. 
It is said that certain Far Eastern oil interests are 
alarmed about the loss of markets. But Japan will 
not grow weaker by concessions. To be effective, 
sanctions must be backed by force, economic sanctions 
by military ones. It has been the American thesis that, 
the more effectively Japan was blockaded, the more 
ready Japan would be to fight. The need now, there- 
fore, is not to search for some way out, some formula 
or patch-work bargain. What is wanted is, not only an 
uncompromising statement of blockade while these 
Japanese threats are maintained, but also a straight pro- 
nouncement by the Powers that they, too, are ready to 
fight. 

The threats offered by Japan should be neither over 
nor under-stated. Danger to the Burma Road and to the 
democracies’ Chinese ally there undoubtedly is. It is 
not impossible that some plan to circle round Singapore 
to Borneo and Celebes in the south-east and Sumatra 
in the south-west is being held in readiness by the 
Japanese commanders. But the peril of land and air 
penetration from Indo-China and Thailand is greatest. 
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Distances on small maps are deceptive; Manila is 
athwart the route from Saigon to Nagasaki ; and Singa- 
pore, which ‘is surely no less strong than Malta and 
Gibraltar, which still stand unconquered in the narrow 
Mediterranean, masks the Netherlands Indies. The 
“China incident” is still Japan’s first concern. But it 
is not Japan’s last. Soon, if not now, the whole South 
Seas are in danger from this aggressor ; “the uniting of 
all these regions under a single sphere” is Japanese 
policy ; and the occupation of Thailand and Indo-China 
by Japanese forces will advance the day when caution 
will be over-mastered by ambition. 

It is not possible to rely on economic collapse, even 
under blockade, to bring Japanese aggression to a swift 
end. The drain of the war in China has indeed been 
very considerable. There is rationing and there are 
serious shortages, even of food. Japan, at peace and 
unaggressive, could perfectly well have spared the 
exchange and shipping to import rice and other foods to 
fill the gap. There would be sufficient supplies of fish 
oil and fish in Japan if heavy exports had not been sent 
to Germany in the last eighteen months. Much 6f the 
abnormal quantities of copra, coconut oil and castor 
seed imported by Japan in 1940-41 have gone on to 
Germany. It is true that large armies in China and Japan 
have required feeding, that Japanese labour has tended 
to move from farming to the war factories, and that crops 
have somewhat fallen. Fertilisers have been scarce 
because of the diversion of Japan’s electric power from 
fertiliser to other production, and because of the use 
of nitrates for explosives ; and the policy of keeping down 
food prices has discouraged producers. Japan, like Nazi 
Germany, has blockaded herself in peacetime. But Japan 
is normally nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs ; exports to 
Germany are now cut off by Russia; and heavy stocks 
of cereals and fats have been built up against the event 
of war in the Pacific. 

There are war stocks of materials as well. Japan is 


Food and 


er week’s Commons debate on food production 
and distribution was the first full-dress debate on 
the combined activities of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and of Food. The Minister of Agriculture stated categori- 
cally that in the third year of war as much food in sum 
should be available as in peace-time ; and the discussion 
turned upon the production of food for direct human 
consumption instead of for feeding animals, upon the 
diversion.of war-time diets to replace lost or lessened 
staples and upon the mechanics of distribution—upon 
the necessity for the fair and reasonable distribution of 
those unrationed foodstuffs that are at present scrambled 
for or forestalled, and upon the need for complete price 
control and for preferential treatment for special classes. 

The task is one of adaptation and readjustment, in 
which the factors to be redisposed are land, labour and 
shipping space. And the war-time problems of dairy 
farming stand out. The direct consumption of liquid milk 
is rising while production falls; the margin obtained 
earlier in the war by diverting supplies from manufacture 
and the making of butter and cream has been exhausted ; 
and working stocks are endangered. Despite the recent 
assurance. that imports of tinned milk from New 
Zealand and the United States will prevent an absolute 
shortage of milk in the coming winter, it is more than 
likely that supplies of liquid milk may fail to meet demand 
from, say, November this year until next February. The 
Minister of Agriculture admitted in the Commons that 
“if conditions are very difficult this winter, the public 
may expect some slight shortage ” ; and the facts suggest 
that the position may in fact be worse. 

Milk production in this country reached record levels 
in the two years before the war. Since then, the difficulty 
of obtaining feeding-stuffs, skilled labour and suitable 
transport has caused production in England and Wales 
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economically very vulnerable; and Japanese staying 
power must be measured in months rather than years, 
But Japan will not burst like a pricked bubble if a new 
war in the Far East does start ; and the Japanese people 
are as used to privation as any eastern people, or as the 
helots of Nazidom. In Indo-China there is rice and fish, 
zinc, tin and wolfram. In the scattered region towards 
which the tentacles of Japanese ambition are feelin 
their cautious way—Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, Malaya and Java—there 
is all the world’s rubber and three-quarters of its tin, 
There is oil, sugar, coffee, tea, rice and tobacco. 

It may be that Japan will be content to snatch these 
fresh footholds and then to wait—for a new opening for 
further advances. It may be that a limited drive into the 
Russian sphere in the north of China is projected, though 
the Japanese Government clearly has no interest in fight- 
ing Hitler’s war. Probably Japan has no desire to fight 
at all; and in spite of the freezing of British, American 
and Dutch assets in retaliation, by Manchukuo and 
puppet China as well as by Japan, there are signs of a 
Japanese desire to keep the doors of commerce and 
finance open. But the demonstration of any similar desire 
on the Allied side might well be fatal. It would only be 
taken to mean that the democracies were too weak io 
stand in league against the common danger. 

It is not enough to voice regrets and warnings. The 
framework for an economic front has been made; and 
Britain and the United States have taken military and 
naval precautions. Singapore is strongly supplied and 
manned. The land, sea and air forces of the Philippines 
have been placed under American command. It 1s still 
true, as. Bismarck said, that the most important factor in 
world history is the fact that Britain and the United 
States speak the same language; and what they say 
together in the Far East now must be strong, forceful and 
without reserve. It is not a question of wilfully electing 
Japan as a new foe. Japan has nominated herself. 


Farming 


to be reduced only to within 10 per cent of this record 
output. But consumption has risen “from 760,000,000 
gallons in the last pre-war year to 880,000,000 gallons 
in the current year” ; and, owing to the highly seasonal 
nature of milk production, it will be in the winter months 
that the gap will become evident. Last winter there was 
a moderate shortage. Next winter the shortage of liquid 
milk, however much it may be alleviated by the use of 
tinned supplies, will probably be worse. 

This prospect has serious implications for national 
nutrition, to which attention has been recently drawn by 
Lord Dawson of Penn in the House of Lords and im 
the Press. Liquid milk is of great value for both children 
and adults. In war-time, when many other sources of 
protective food are unobtainable or in short supply, it 
is an essential food for which there is no substitute ; and 
there is no doubt that the maintenance of milk supplies 
so far has done much to bring about the excellent health 
record enjoyed by the public despite rationing, bombing 
and shelter life. Mr Hudson gave an assurance in the 
Commons debate that “the Government realises the 
importance of milk”; but it is still not absolutely sure 
that the Government has taken every possible step to 
give precedence to dairy farming. 

' Tt is clear that the whole output of home-produced 
milk should go into the liquid milk market rather than 
into the production of, say, butter. In fact, of course, 
very small quantities of home-produced milk, if any at 
all, are used for the production of butter, of which almost 
the entire supply is imported, though the domestic milk 
supply is still not exclusively reserved for liquid consump- 
tion. Home supplies of milk, which are limited most 
strictly by supplies of feeding-stuffs for dairy cattle, can 
only be increased at the expense of beef production. This 
is the immediate point. Admittedly no simple switch-ovet 
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from meat to milk is possible, because the accommodation 
and labour that are suitable for beef cattle are in many 
cases not suitable for dairy farming ; and many farms that 
could make themselves self-supporting in fodder for beef 
cattle could only do so for considerably fewer dairy cattle. 
Supplies of imported oil cake are necessarily limited, and 
the change would mean a net reduction in the cattle 

pulation which would no doubt result in some loss of 
soil fertility through the deprivation of natural manure. 
But the maximum production of milk remains paramount 
for war-time needs ; and it is by no means certain that, 
even in the morc normal context of peace-time farming, 
cattle farming merits the deference that it receives. 

The future of British agriculture is still undecided. 
It is probable that, in any case, the farming community 
must prepare to embark after the war upon dairy farming 
in a larger way in order to keep pace with the rising 
secular trend in milk consumption for which education, 
cheap milk schemes and the spread of medical advice 
have been responsible, despite the high cost of milk to 
the normal consumer. It is perhaps not widely realised 
that, even in peace-time, the Milk Marketing Board was 
only just able to meet demand and hold normal stocks 
in the winter months despite record production and that, 
without any war, there might well have been some 
shortage of liquid milk during the winter months in the 
course of the next few years. Now, in war-time, unless 
dairy farming capacity can be expanded, there is every 
reason to expect something like a permanent shortage of 
milk in the winter months. It seems plain that, while 
the war lasts, the Ministry of Agriculture will have to 
aim at higher milk production even if it must temporarily 
be at the expense of beef production ; and, in the long 
run, the prosperity of British agriculture may well depend 
on its being able to give the public milk, rather than on 
any insistence on protection to keep out cheap meat from 
the Argentine or cheap grain from the United States 
and the Dominions. 

Light is shed on the consumption of milk by the publi- 
cation of a preliminary report on a survey carried out in 
1938 and 1939 by the Oxford Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute.” The survey covered 17 areas, two 
of which were the London electoral divisions of Poplar 
and Marylebone, the remainder being widely distributed 
throughout the country. The populations of the towns 
visited, according to the 1931 census, ranged from 
239,000 in Leicester to 7,000 in Brynmawr. Considerable 
trouble was taken to ensure that in each district a random 
sample of householders should be visited. The total 
number of complete records obtained in the first survey 
taken in May-June, 1938, was 11,987. In the second 
survey, taken in January-February, 1939, 11,489 records 
were obtained. There is every reason to believe that these 
records are an unbiassed sample and present a fairly 
accurate picture. 

The survey endeavoured to obtain answers to five 
questions: the size and occupation of the household ; the 
amount of milk used per week ; the use to which the 
milk was put; the quantities of milk products bought 
each week ; and the amount of the weekly food expendi- 
ture which was spent on milk. The results throw con- 
siderable light on the extent to which, in peace-time, 
England and. Wales were dependent on the consumption 
of milk and convey some impression of the degree of 
hardship and the nutritional danger which would be 
involved in a decision to reduce still further the supply 
of milk for liquid consumption. 

The survey brought to light the surprising fact that, 
while the average number of persons per household was 
detween three and four, over 56 per cent of a total of 
"1.495 households contained no children at all. House- 
holds containing two adults accounted for 49.2 per cent, 
and households containing one child for 22.7 per cent 
of the total. Less than 10 per cent of the households 
contained more than two children. The average weeklv 
consumption of liquid milk per head, including that drunk 


* “Milk Consumption Habits.” K. A. H. Murray and 
R..S. G. Rutherford. Oxford: Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute. 112 pages. 28. 6d. 
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at school and at work, was found by the earlier survey, 
for 10,987 households, to amount to 3.71 pints. This 
figure is higher than the estimate provided in Sir John 
Orr’s study, Food, Health and Income, which places 
the weekly average at 3.10 pints per head. Of the total 
of 3.71 pints, it is estimated that 92 per cent was con- 
sumed at home. The average cloaks a considerable dis- 
parity between the actual towns visited, ranging from 
an average weekly consumption per head of only 2.04 
pints in South Shields to a high level of 4.38 pints in 
Oxford. The following table, which shows average weekly 
expenditure on food, average size of household, and 
average weekly consumption of milk per head, indicates 
that there is a rough correlation between food expendi- 
ture and milk consumption: — 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY Mi1LK CONSUMPTION 1938 AND 1939, 


Average 
—_ weekly Proportion 
i. uly Average consump- | Proportion, used for 
1 ood oe : ‘ 
own expendi- size of tion of of milk tea, 
cues ber household | milk in used raw | coffee and 
‘be F the home cocoa 
P per head 
s. d pints % 
Brighton 10 5 3-11 4-11 19 31 
Leicester 10 4 3°41 3-96 19 35 
Wallasey . 9 ll} 3°42 4-17 19 31 
Newton Abbot 911 3:28 3-90 18 41 
CO a sea co eee 9 10 3°65 4°38 16 45 
Huddersfield ...... ‘ 9 10 3:27 3-38 26 28 
OE Svc cccctases 9 7 3°37 4-26 16 31 
PUNE 64 oi cceceaes 9 5) 3-69 2-59 20 36 
Cad 60teeue . 3°44 2-34 18 31 
King’s Lynn a 9 0} 3-62 4-01 14 38 
PU oS 0.06:40 2h bcee's 9 Of 3°43 3°75 20 41 
ee 9 0 3:01 3-49 17 45 
Lo. eee 8 ll 3°51 3-47 14 37 
DlemeRy i... c cece ‘ 8 8 3°87 2°48 19 49 
DEVRINMIEE on ccscccees 711 3°47 2°10 24 41 
South Shisids ........ 7 8 3°54 2-04 20 27 


The table also provides some indication of the pro- 
portion of milk used raw and in hot drinks not made 
mainly of milk. In the survey as a whole, 19 per cent was 
consumed raw ; 36 per cent for drinks not mainly made 
with milk; 27 per cent for cooking ; 11 per cent for 
drinks mainly made with milk ; and 7 per cent in mis- 
cellaneous ways, including with breakfast foods and 
stewed fruits. Thus, approximately one-fifth is drunk raw 
and rather over two-thirds is used either for cooking or 
in tea, coffee or cocoa. 

The Oxford survey appears to have established beyond 
doubt that any cut in average milk consumption would 
mean reducing average consumption to less than half a 
pint a head per day, an allowance which would impose 
considerable hardship on large numbers of consumers 
whose taste for milk is formed and whose health benefits 
thereby, but would still leave unaffected many millions 
of consumers in the lower income groups. If a cut had to 
be made, there is a good case for extending the 
preferential treatment, contained in the cheap milk 
scheme, to those households containing children under 
15. There is also a good case for maintaining that where 
a taste for milk is formed, its satisfaction is the first 
and most important step towards adequate nutrition. 

In so far as it will be necessary to eke out liquid milk 
supplies next winter with tinned milk, account should be 
taken of the preference for the latter commodity among 
certain sections of the population. If there is any liquid 
supply left over after meeting the needs of mothers and 
children, it would be wasteful to ration it with arithmetical 
accuracy among the entire population. A more satisfactory 
method would be to ration it jointly with condensed milk, 
thus allowing some play to individual preferences. The 
Oxford survey found that in certain geographical areas 
there was a well defined preference for tinned milk as 
being more convenient and actually more agreeable. 

On the wider issue, it cannot be urged too strongly that 
the production of milk in the short run should be pre- 
ferred to the production of beef, and that, in the long 
run, a chronic winter shortage of liquid milk can only be 
avoided if the capacity of dairy farming is increased. 
There is a good case for attempting to do this in war- 
time when the need is particularly urgent. 
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OF THE WEEK 


NOTES 


Russia Fights Back 


In the sixth week of the Russo-German campaign, the 
tempo of the German advance has been slowed almost to a 
halt. The battle still sways in ding-dong fashion along a 
line which stretches from some 50 miles west of Petroza- 
vodsk in the north through the Porkhov-Novgorod and the 
Smolensk-Mohilev sectors to Zhitomir in the Ukraine ; and 
no significant progress has been made in the sixth week in 
the attacks towards Leningrad, Moscow or Kiev. This 
rough line, which broadly indicates the directions in which 
the main German pushes and Soviet counter-thrusts are 
taking place, is, of course, no line in any exact sense, but 
a front of some 150 km. in depth, in which both armies 
have in many instances encircied each other and gained local 
successes. In the past week, the net German gain appears 
to be almost negligible, and it has probably been found 
necessary to refit material and reconstitute exhausted troops. 
It is important that the German Press last week-end en- 
deavoured to bring home to the German public the impossi- 
bility of ending the war simply by mechanised advances. The 
German infantry is now to be engaged on a large scale. 
The next week may see a determined attempt to force the 
Russian defences, which are restraining the southern pincer 
of the advance on Leningrad between Porkhov and 
Novgorod, and also to reduce the oft-claimed Smolensk. 
The advance of Marshal Mannerheim’s Finnish forces on 
Petrozavodsk is among the most serious threats to Russian 
cohesion, since success in this operation would cut the 
Murmansk-Leningrad railway. Good proof of the incon- 
siderable success which has attended the German advance so 
far is contained in the moderate claims of captures in the 
communiqués of the German High Command. Blitzkrieg 
tactics, successfully carried out, yield a by-product of large 
numbers of captives. An outstanding feature of the cam- 
paign has been the ability of the Russians to fight on when 
surrounded, or to withdraw intact; and this means that, 
inevitably, the German method of advance must be, not by 
the swift swoops and scoops of earlier campaigns in this 
war, but by the slow, methodical, punishing and exhausting 
process of finding, holding and reducing every considerable 
force of Russian troops within or behind the battle zone. 
The German claim that the objective is to destroy the 
Russian armies rather than to make large territorial gains 
quickly should not be scouted as merely an excuse for 
failure. Russian tactics make no other method militarily 
wise or even possible ; and, in any case, it was surely to 
eliminate the eastern menace of Russia’s military strength 
that Germany embarked upon this invasion. 

* * + 


On the March 


It is a remarkable index of the new alignment which 
the German attack on Russia has brought about that, by 
the agreernent between the Soviet Union and Poland which 
was signed on Wednesday in London, Russia and Poland, 
so inveterately hostile in recent years, have now become 
military allies. It is a tribute to Polish statesmanship, 
Russian common sense and Britain’s steadfast concern for 
the rights of aggressed nations. After the events of Sep- 
tember, 1939, there was very little difference, from the 
Polish standpoint, between the German invader from the 
west and ,the Russian invader from the east ; and no agree- 
ment would have been possible—or could have been urged 
by Britain, the ally of both Poland and Russia—until the 
Russian Government unreservedly foreswore the brutal and 
cynical partition they then carried through with the Nazis. 
This has been done—though, even now, there are a number 
of Poles who apparently find it hard to stomach this “ un- 
natural” association, and there is uneasiness because the 
Status quo ante has not been given a specific and uncondi- 
tional post-war guarantee. Russia recognises that the 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in 
Poland have lost their validity. Diplomatic relations are to 
be restored at once. The two Governments agree to give 
each other full aid against “ Hitlerite” Germany—which 
is, of course, now in possession of the disputed territories. 
A Polish army will be formed in Russia under the Russian 
Supreme Command ; and all Polish prisoners in Russia are 
to be released. This is more than a pact of expediency for, 
under British guidance, a principle has been established 
which is applicable to all Europe, including the Baltic 
States, as well as Poland. 
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The Common Effort 


It is the Prime Minister’s view that invasion may be 
expected from the beginning of September onwards. It js 
not clear whether this means that Mr Churchill doubts 
the ability of Russia to engage the strength of Germany for 
longer than the month of August. But it is not improb- 
able that, even if Russian resistance continues to be success- 
ful, something like a stable front in the east may be arrived 
at, in which event it would be possible for the Germans to 
attempt invasion in the west without being simultaneously 
engaged at full stretch on both sides of Europe. Mr 
Churchill did not mention the scale and character of the 
democracies’ aid to Russia. It has been stated that large 
supplies are moving from the British Empire to Russia; 
and Mr Harry Hopkins, Lease and Lend administrator, 
with two military observers, has gone to Moscow, at the 
request of President Roosevelt, to discuss the expediting of 
war materials from the United States. In a very real sense, 
it is probably true that one of the best defences against the 
menace of invasion will be the strengthening of Russian 
resistance at every point. The demand of Members of Par- 
liament for news of aid to Russia and of more forceful 
action by land and by sea in Western Europe cannot be 
satisfied, of course, without conveying valuable information 
to the enemy. It is consequently the case that criticisms of 
British strategy on the basis of the absence of such news 
can be neither helpful nor convincing. But it is 
nevertheless neither unhelpful nor wunconstructive to 
suggest that the difficulty of acting more offensively 
in the west is the measure, not necessarily of produc- 
tion failures, but of the extent to which the output of the 
democracies must be stepped up if victory is to be 
made possible ; or to suggest that no amount of skill and 
heroism on the part of the Russians will avail to frustrate 
the Germans if the back areas of the Russian front are not 
furnished from now onwards with all available supplies 
from American and British sources. The cause of Russia, 
like the cause of China, is the cause of Britain and of the 
United States; and it will be the merest self-interest for 
the supplies and the forces of the democracies to be mar- 
shalled and dispersed in such a way over the world battle- 
field as to secure the maximum advantage for the common 


cause. 
* * * 


The Turn of the Tide 


To the critics of war operations so far the Prime 
Minister might have pointed to the fact that, although 
Britain has been fighting alone for a year, no inch ot 
British territory, apart from the Channel Islands, is in 
enemy hands. He might have pointed to the notable success 
with which convoys can still, in cases of need, be taken 
past the enemy’s bases through the length of the 
Mediterranean. He might have pointed to the fact that, 
in spite of every threat and strategic advantage, the enemy 
has failed to reduce Malta or Gibraltar, and that the 
latest determined attack by air and by sea upon Valletta 
was wholly frustrated. He might have pointed to the 
dangers in which the Axis forces still stand in Libya, where 
Tobruk stands as solidly in British hands as Acre did 
against the assaults of Napoleon. If defence is still de- 
manded of Britain, it is being carried through with striking 
success—which makes the anxious question of when the tide 
will turn to attack and then to victory the more important. 
Ministers do not make the easy promises that were usual 
not many months ago. It was with diffidence that Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair again promised that the RAF would soon 
reach parity with the Luftwaffe. It is not easy for the direc- 
tors of British strategy to make firm pledges when grave 
and growing commitments have stretched their front of 
operations from the Atlantic, through the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Pacific. In Western 
Europe, the systematic development of increasingly heavy 
attacks against vital industrial targets and communications 
proceeds unbroken. It remains the most consistent theme 
in British strategy. It is easy for amateur strategists to win 
the war in the west on small maps. It is impossible for the 
Government and the fighting forces to win it without the 
men, the machines, the equipment and the long time that 
it will take to bend, to fracture and, finally, to break the 
armed strength of Germany. There is a belief that the first 
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attack on the German territories, whether it comes from 
Russia or from the Allies in the west, will bring victory. 
Actually, the first attacks will only be the beginning of a 
new phase in which, for the first time, the Germans will 
not enjoy the initiative ; and until the invasion of Britain 
has been abandoned or beaten off, it cannot be said for 
certain that the initiative does not still rest with them. 


* * * 


Japan in Indo-China 


The disembarkation of some 40,000 Japanese troops in 
Indo-China, which is said to have begun last Monday, and 
to have been completed in the middle of the week, brings 
Japanese forces some 400 miles nearer to Singapore. No 
doubt the force is now in process of spreading out 
over the country, and of taking over the eight aerodromes 
which the Vichy authorities have agreed to hand over, one 
of which is close to the border of Thailand. The agreement 
for joint “defence,” negotiated at Saigon on July 24th, 
was signed in Vichy by Admiral Darlan and the Japanese 
ambassador on July 29th. The Japanese occupation of Indo- 
China is now a fait accompli; and measures of economic 
retaliation has been undertaken by the British and United 
States Governments. It is believed that 20,000 of the force 
used for the occupation of Indo-China have been drawn 
from the Canton region, and the remaining 20,000 from 
Formosa, Shanghai and Japan. How far the venture is 
approved by Germany is uncertain, and a number of reports 
suggest that a move against Vladivostock and the Russian 
maritime provinces would have been more appreciated by 
the senior partner in the Axis. As usual, Japan has been 
moved solely by the dictates of self-interest, and it remains 
unlikely that there will be any Japanese attack in the north 
while “ the China incident” continues to drain away Japan’s 
military and economic resources. 


* * * 


The Next Three Million 


It is at least some consolation that the Ministry of 
Labour realises that the effects of its measures for recruit- 
ing labour for war work are “wholly inadequate.” Of the 
1,233,000 women in the 1920 to 1917 classes who have 
registered, about half were not clearly shown to be doing 
work of national importance and are being interviewed. 
Up to the end of June 196,000 had been interviewed, but 
only 25 per cent were found available for transfer to war 
work. An even worse result has been shown by the regis- 
tration of men in the 1898-1900 classes. Nearly 595,000 
registered ; about 100,000 were selected for interview ; 
some 40,000 of these were found to be doing work of 
national importance ; and by the end of June 11,500 had 
been placed on the national work register or transferred. 
This means that out of a total of 1,828,000 men and 
women, only some 200,000—if the 25 per cent holds good 
for the remaining 400,000 women to be interviewed—are 
being “called up ”—and it is not even certain that being 
placed on the national work register means effective calling 
up. Owing to this poor result, another three million men 
and women are to register before the end of the year, men 
of the 1895 to 1897 class and women born in the years 
1910 to 1916 inclusive ; it is also probable that further age 
groups of women will eventually register. But there. is no 
guarantee that the new registrations will yield a better crop; 
on the contrary, the higher age groups are likely to have a 
greater percentage of women with home ties or employed 
in responsible positions. If a quarter of a million are found 
available for war work, on the present system, the Ministry 
of Labour will be lucky. Yet the ATS alone will want 
nearly this number of recruits in the next eighteen months. 
It is quite certain, in fact, that this method of skimming a 
ew from a great number of age groups is wasteful. That 
the older age groups are to be called up is welcome. But 
it would have been much better to have placed a more 
searching definition on essential work at the beginning in 
order to obtain the maximum harvest from each age group 
a it registered. As it is, the Ministry has given warning of 
“drastic action,’ which must mean that if the wanted 
numbers are to be found the age groups already registered 
will be rescrutinised. A more wasteful and unsettling pro- 
cedure could hardly have been devised. 


* * * 


Tighter Price Control 


The passage last week of the Goods and Services (Price 
Control) Act, 1941, which is to supplement the earlier Prices 
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of Goods Act, represents a serious attempt to control the 
upward trend of prices. Based on the experience of two 
years of war, it fills many gaps in the earlier legislation 
which have been successfully exploited by unscrupulous 
trading. Thus, inspectors are now to be appointed by the 
Board of Trade to report cases where maximum prices are 
exceeded. Under the Prices of Goods Act, the duty of re- 
porting was left to the initiative of the private citizen with 
highly unsatisfactory results. The Board of Trade may now 
require that invoices be supplied and produced on request, 
and that the number of transactions between manufacturer 
and retailer be limited. Unlike the Prices of Goods Act, the 
new legislation applies to the prices of certain second-hand 
goods and to services. The Board of Trade now has power 
to fix prices of any commodity at any stage of trading by 
determining profit margins. Clearly, the new Act can be used 
as an effective instrument of price control, and evasion will 
be more dangerous in the case of goods and services for 
which the Board of Trade has fixed maxima. The short- 
coming of the new Act is, of course, that it is still largely 
permissive. It places no obligation on the authorities to 
introduce complete price control promptly for all market- 
able goods and services at all stages from producer to con- 
sumer. Yet, nothing less will effectively control the danger of 
inflation. Partial price control must foster attempts to push 
up prices which are not yet controlled. Price-controlled 
goods will be offered for sale only when uncontrolled goods 
are also bought. If the cost of living is to be pegged and the 
black market eliminated, price control must be all-em- 
bracing. The new legislation provides an adequate technique 
if it is used promptly. It is to be hoped that the keen interest 
which Parliament displayed in the matter will encourage the 
Board of Trade to use its new weapon wholeheartedly in 
respect of the goods within its jurisdiction. 


* * * 


America’s Contribution 


Mr Harry Hopkins, charged by President Roosevelt 
with the operation of the Lease-and-Lend Act, and asked 
by him to find out personally whether the materials are 
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actually arriving in this country, whether they are of the 
right kind and whether anything else was needed, gave a 
cheerful message to Britain in a broadcast last Sunday. 


Your Prime Minister (he said) asked us for the tools. I 
promise you that they are coming; that an endless assembly 
belt stretches from our western coast to this Island and 
to the Middle East; that nothing will be allowed to inter- 
fere with the full efficiency of this supply line. 


Mr Hopkins’s picture of a “ceaseless tide of ships 
coming here daily” is reassuring. The United States has 
already sent thousands of aircraft and hundreds of tanks 
and the stream of supplies is mounting rapidly. The Ameri- 
cans are becoming alive to the fact that, in order to turn 
their country into the arsenal of democracy, they will have 
to cut down their consumption not only of motor cars and 
other industrial products, but also of food. “ America ” said 
Mr Hopkins, “has decided to reduce the consumption of 
food and to increase production.” Plans have been made to 
send “ huge quantities of cheese, pork, eggs, canned salmon, 
raisins, evaporated milk, and concentrated fruit juice.” But 
while the promise of overwhelming American supplies in 
the future strengthens Great Britain’s faith in ultimate 
victory, the onus of providing the weapons needed to hold 
the Nazis this year rests largely with this country. 


* * * 


Intrigue in Iran 


The centre of diplomatic activity in the Middle East 
has shifted to Iran. The incursion of German troops into 
Russia has temporarily left Turkey behind the front line 
and, with the failure of the Iraqi coup d’état, Iran now 
provides the most promising field from which to organise 
pro-Axis sentiment in the Middle East and to foment, if 
possible, fifth column activity in the Ukraine. All the 
customary symptoms are being reported from Teheran and 
Tabriz. German “tourists” proceed through the country 
in a continuous stream, new pleasure-seekers replacing old 
as soon as the permits of the latter expire, and the number 
of Germans present at any one time is estimated at 4,000. 
This activity has an important bearing on the conduct of 
the Russian campaign. Although the Germans have so far 
made little progress in the use of quisling agitators in 
Russia, the Georgian, Ukrainian and Armenian racial 
minorities in the provinces lying immediately north of the 
Caucasus are regarded as providing a more favourable 
ground for the gospel of treachery than the remaining Soviet 
and Socialist Republics. The creation of an independent 
Ukraine has long been an aim of local patriots who have 
maintained propaganda agents in Teheran and in many of 
the European capitals. It remains to be seen whether the 
dubious benefits which Germany can offer these members 
of the Russian family will be sufficient to offset their loyalty 
to the Soviet regime. No doubt memories and stories of 
the German occupation of the Ukraine in the Four Years’ 
War will help to counter the work of the German agents 
in Iran. On the whole, it behoves Germany to proceed care- 
fully, for to invite a repetition of the swift punishment 
which followed incautious action in Iraq would be bad for 
already dwindling Axis prestige in the Arab world. 


* * * 


The Co-ordination of Civil Defence 


London’s first bombs. for nearly two months almost 
coincided with a statement by Mr Herbert Morrison on 
the central and local co-ordination of civil defence policy 
and administration. It is now recognised that civil defence 
has two sides: ARP and welfare—which includes, accord- 
ing to Mr Morrison, evacuation and rest centres ; emer- 
gency feeding; relief of distress; repairs to houses ; 
transport ; restoration of shopping facilities; salvage of 
furniture ; restoration of public utilities ; and the clearance 
of sites which are a danger to public safety or health. 
Before air raids started attention had been concentrated 
almost entirely on ARP, and it has taken a winter of raid- 
ing to get the whole of the welfare side properly organised 
—in fact, it was fears that even now it is not properly 
organised that prompted the recent proposals for a single 
Ministry of Civil Defence which would take over all the 
duties enumerated above from the other Departments. 
Mr Morrison claims that they are particular aspects of the 
normal work of these Departments and could not be 
separated from the work which they do in ordinary con- 



























































































































ditions. He also claims that co-ordination, both centrally 
and locally, has been successfully achieved. At the centre, 
he himself presides over the Civil Defence Committee of 
the War Cabinet and its Executive Sub-Committee, which 
meets at least twice a week and is also a_ planning 
body calling for reports upon particular problems, 
Locally, the policy decided upon at the centre is carried 
out through the regional representatives of the Depart. 
ments and through local authorities, subject to co-ordina- 
tion by the Regional Commissioners, who are responsible 
for ensuring that all the interests concerned make plans in 
advance and act quickly and effectively when an emergency 
arises. Taken at its face value, this statement suggests that 
a very efficient machinery has been devised. But it is justifi- 
able to doubt whether in practice the machinery is as 
perfect as a description of it implies. The Select Committee 
on National Expenditure was not convinced that oo 
ordination either at the centre or regionally has been 
successfully achieved, although it is, of course, true that 
conditions may have improved since it reported. Its 
recommendation that all the civil defence functions, except 
evacuation and hospital services, of the Ministry of Health 
should be delegated to the Regional Commissioners has 
been adopted with regard to first-aid posts and ambulance 
services. And the Regional Commissioners themselves have 
been strengthened by the appointment of two Deputy Com- 
missioners in each region, one of whom is to be concerned 
with the whole of the welfare side of civil defence. But 
complete reassurance will not be felt until the next tests 
have been passed. 


Oil Tankers 


In a statement at Ottawa last week, Mr E. E. Soubry, 
a member of the Petroleum Board, is reported to have 
made an appeal! for economy in the use of petrol, in order 
to ensure an adequate flow of oil supplies to the British 
fighting Services. In justification of the appeal, Mr. Soubry 
stated that Britain had lost one-half of her ocean-going 
tanker tonnage. While it is not yet clear whether these 
include vessels temporarily put out of commission owing 
to damage or whether they cover Allied as well as British 
tanker tonnage, the statement came as a shock to this 
country. It explains the urgent request for the transfer of an 
additional 100 American tankers to assist in maintaining 
supplies to Great Britain—a transfer which must seriously 
reduce the supplies of oil in the Eastern States of America 
which, pending the construction of pipe lines, depend in a 
large measure on shipments from the Gulf ports. If the 
tanker position is as serious as is suggested by Mr. Soubry’s 
statement, it calls for the most stringent economy in their 
use and in the consumption of petroleum products in this 
country. While it is not known whether British tankers are 
still being used to transport oil to this country from distant 
sources of supply, such as the Persian Gulf and the Dutch 
East Indies, it is to be hoped that sectional interests will not 
be allowed to obstruct their employment on the shortest 
routes. It may be possible, as a result of improvements in 
the protection of convoys, to resume shipments on a larger 
scale direct. from the Gulf ports, for the arrangement 
whereby oil is brought in American vessels to New York, 
and thence transferred into British vessels, has proved to 
be costly in time. The withdrawal of the Norwegian and 
other non-Japanese tankers hitherto engaged in supplying 
Japan from the Dutch East Indies and California would 
also bring a measure of relief. The time has nevertheless 
come for the application of a severe needs test to all consu- 
mers of petroleum products. The need for a still greater 
economy in the consumption of petroleum products, more- 
over, is emphasised by the fact that tankers can carry 
edible as well as mineral oils and that for every gallon of 
petrol imported for pleasure driving it would be possible to 
transport the raw materials for 8 to 9 Ib. of margarine. 


The Small Shopkeeper 


Whatever was really in the mind of the Ministry of 
Food when it originally announced that shopkeepers with 
less than 25 registrations would not receive supplies 0 
rationed foods, it has now given way. In country districts, 
the Ministry never intended to enforce the rule if hardship 
to consumers would have resulted. Now it has decided that, 
both in town and country, food control committees can 
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suspend the operation of the order if, after consideration, 
they find that hardship would be caused to consumers or 
to the traders themselves. But Major Lloyd George still 
believes, rightly, that if the order were generally enforced 
—or, at least, in towns—considerable economy in distribu- 
tion would be achieved. In a debate on the subject last week, 
he cited the example of a man with 24 registrations, to 
whom the largest parcel of a rationed commodity that could 
pe delivered in a week was 12 lb. and the smallest 3 1b., while 
to his knowledge a 3 lb. packet of cheese was divided into 
two because a small trader dealt with two wholesalers. 
However, in view of the protests, the regulation will only 
apply to retailers who are not bona fide food traders. An 
investigation in several towns recently showed that out of 
2,000 retailers 23 had less than five registrations and that 83 
had less than ten, and Major Lloyd George is convinced that 
they only took out retail licences for food in order to 
supply themselves and their families with food on whole- 
sale terms. It is these retailers who, by the less than 25 rule 
and the withdrawal of licences, will now be eliminated from 
the food trade. Thus, everybody—with the exception of these 
families—is satisfied: the small shopkeeper, the villager, 
and, of course, the whole body of grocers who were getting 
alarmed at poaching on their lands by other traders. But 
though this storm in a teacup has shown how not to do it, 
the curtailing of distribution facilities is still necessary if 
the maximum economy in civilian trade is to be effected. 
It is not a question of the small shopkeeper’s rights or the 
chain store’s. It is the need for restricting the numbers 
engaged in the whole of the retail trade—large traders, chain 
stores and small traders alike—to the minimum consistent 
with efficiency. 
* * * 


Japan’s Oil 


The Anglo-American decision to “freeze” Japan’s 
assets gives Britain and her allies the power to deprive 
the Asiatic aggressor of some 70 per cent of his present- 
day oil supplies. In the absence of official import statistics 
for recent years, the details of the Japanese oil position are 
somewhat obscure ; but the main outlines are clear enough. 
Japan normally covers only a small proportion of its oil 
requirements from domestic resources, its annual crude oil 
production of about 4,500,000 barrels being supplemented 
by an output of benzole, alcohol and related substitutes 
equivalent to about 500,000 barrels of motor fuel. Its prin- 
cipal overseas suppliers during the past few years have been 
the United States, the Dutch East Indies and Mexico, 
though the relative importance of the United States has 
shown a considerable decline. Last year’s exports from 
the United States to Japan (apart from lubricating greases) 
totalled 22,750,000 barrels, including 11,500,000 barrels of 
crude oil for treatment in the local refineries, 3,151,000 
barrels of petrol and smaller quantities of other refined 
products. The Dutch East Indies have lately been a source 
of growing importance, and appear to have consigned about 
4,000,000 barrels to the Japanese Empire last year. After 
prolonged negotiations, a new agreement was reached 
between the Japanese and Dutch authorities last November, 
and this was reported to provide for total shipments of the 
order of 13,500,000 barrels of crude oil and finished products 
during the present year ; whether consignments have been 
on this scale during the first seven months of 1941 is not 
known. Mexico sent approximately 2,400,000 barrels (mostiy 
of crude oil) during the twelve months ended April, but 
whether the Mexican authorities will now come into line 
with Britain and the United States in the matter of supplies 
to Japan remains to be seen. It is evident, however, that the 
stoppage of American and Dutch supplies would be an 
extremely serious matter for Japan. It would force it back 
upon the emergency reserves which have been accumulated. 
These reserves are doubtless large. If due allowance is 
made for military consumption (which has probably been 
offset by rationing at home), it remains true that a sub- 
stantial proportion of last year’s imports—perhaps even one- 
half—must have gone to swell the country’s stocks. Japan 
may therefore be able to eke out her supplies for a year or 
80. But the further outlook is bleak. 


+ * * 


>’ 


Route Through Afghanistan 


But for political fears and jealousies in the past, pro- 
gress might have been made in developing rail communica- 
uons in Iran and Afghanistan, thus providing not only the 
essential means of developing the economies of those 
countries, but also that access to the sea routes, without 
Which the riches of Central Asia can hardly be developed 
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to the full. Moreover (as was pointed out in a Note in 
The Economist of July 19th on page 72), a supply route 
for Russia on the Middle Eastern war front would have 
been ready to hand. The difficulties have been geographical 
—but in a political rather than a purely physical sense. It 
is not, perhaps, generally realised that the railway from 
Karachi to Quetta has already surmounted and turned the 
main obstacle on this route to Central Asia, the Bolan Pass, 
and is on the plateau, when it reaches Quetta, from where 
it drops gently to Chaman on the frontier. Kandahar is 
only some 80 miles farther, still slightly downhill, whence 
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a good and easy route leads to Herat, 350 miles away. 
A number of rivers draining into the Helmand Lake cross 
the route, but would present no great engineering difficul- 
ties. From Herat, as the crow flies, the Russian terminus 
at Kushk is only some 60 miles distant. If direct attack 
through a considerable range of mountains which bars the 
way proved impracticable, an alternative but considerably 
longer route ‘is available. This bears north-west down the 
valley of the Hari Rud to near Zulfikar, and then turns 
north-east to Kushk. Throughout, the line would traverse 
country with a considerable population practising agricul- 
ture based partly on irrigation and partly on rainfall. With 
branch lines and feeder roads from Kandahar north-east 
to Ghazni and Kabul and west to the oases of Seistan, a 
very considerable local traffic could certainly be added to 
the transcontinental traffic. The possibilities are indicated 
by the trade of Quetta which, from a group of dilapidated 
mud buildings with a neglected orchard cultivation, has 
become the trade mart for Western Afghanistan and Eastern 
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Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital need 
for exports and imports, it has, at the same time, 
necessitated the introduction of numerous regu- 
lations and restrictions which add considerably 
to the trader’s difficulties. 


The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain expert 
advice and assistance in dealing with such problems 
as arise, and it strongly advises those who are 
exporting or importing to consult it as soon as 
their intentions are known. Information is also 
available regarding Documentary Credits—so 
necessary to the financing of war-time trade. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Manager of any branch or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Persia with a great fruit trade in European fruits from 
Kandahar. There is, moreover, reason to believe that 
Afghanistan has considerable undeveloped mineral wealth. 
The route from Peshawar to Kabul and thence to Termez 
presents several considerable obstacles in the mountain 
ranges between Kabul and Termez. While the lowest passes 
rise above 10,000 feet, Kabul itself stands at over 6,000 feet, 
and the obstacles might not prove insuperable to railways 
—and good roads certainly could be built ; routes alterna- 
tive to the Bamian one also exist, for instance, via the 
Panjshir Valley. In Iran the terminus of the railway which 
connects the Caspian with the Persian Gulf is no more than 
200 miles from the Krasnovodsk-Merv line in Russian terri- 
tory, while Teheran needs rail connection with Tabriz. The 
considerable physical obstacles can be overcome. Is it pos- 
‘sible to remove the military and political difficulties that 
have hindered the economic progress of Iran and Afghani- 
stan, that prejudice the full fruition of the recent great 
developments in Kazakhstan and Siberia and that now 
perhaps deny Britain the means of reinforcing Russia. 


* * x 


Exhortation in America 


President Roosevelt has sent a Message to Congress on 
price control. “We face inflation [he said] unless we act 
decisively, without delay.” Authority is asked for to set up 
* flexible” machinery for stabilising prices, and the general 
issue is clearly stated. The plainer lessons of war economy 
are now being recognised in the United States. It is realised, 
for instance, that even in “God’s own country” with its 
continental riches, the expansion of war output means the 
transfer of resources from civil manufacture and the corre- 
sponding curtailment of civilian consumption; that, in 
ether words, the characteristic and inescapable feature of 
war economy is shortage. This involves, not only the allo- 
cation of priorities in the use of resources, which is already 
being administered in the United States, but also the need 
for measures to prevent inflation, for while the supply of 
goods is restricted, the supply of purchasing power in the 
hands of the public steadily grows as employment and 
earnings in war work rises, and there is increasing upward 
pressure on prices. In the past, it has been somewhat 
naively supposed by the Administration in the United 
States that it was possible to hold down the prices of key 
materials without restraining wages. Now the President has 
appealed for the voluntary co-operation of labour, citing 
the detrimental effects of inflation to the workers them- 
selves—and it remains to be seen whether the Message will 
be any more successful in this than the British Govern- 
ment’s recent White Paper. 


* * * 


The German High Command 


The German war machine is now engaged in its 
greatest operations so far, and it is of interest to recollect 
its organisation and system of command—especially where 
these questions, as applied to the British armed forces, 
are being discussed with a mew earnestness. Before 
1935 Germany’s fighting forces, the army and _ the 
navy, were called the Reichswehr and its administration 
was in the hands of the Reichswehr-Ministry. In March, 
1935, Hitler announced conscription and added the Lyft- 
waffe to the fighting forces, which were now renamed 
Wehrmacht; this is an untranslatable collective term for the 
three arms. The peace-time administration of the Wehr- 
macht was unified in the Ministry of War, which replaced 
the Reichswehr-Ministry; and, after Hindenburg’s death in 
1934, Hitler became Supreme Commander. In February, 
1938, shortly before the march into Austria, the High Com- 
mand (Oberkommando) of the German Wehrmacht was 
established; and, by special decree, the High Command was 
declared the legal successor of the Ministry of War. 
Actually, it carried unity of command and administration 
of the fighting forces a step further, for the High Com- 
mand of the Wehrmacht is at once the supreme com- 
manding body and the supreme administrative body for 
the army, navy and air force—Heer, Kriegsmarine and 
Luftwaffe. The Chief of the High Command is Field- 
Marshal Keitel, who is a member of the Defence Council of 
Ministers, that is, the War Cabinet. The German Press 
usually refers to Field-Marshal Keitel as Hitler’s military 
adviser. The commanders in chief of the army, navy and 
ir force—Field-Marshal Brauchitsch, Admiral Raeder and 
Reichs-Marshal Goering—are the subordinates of the Chief 
of the High Command, Field-Marshal Keitel; they also 
hold Cabinet rank; and their actual status is, in a rather 
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remote way, comparable to the Secretary of State for War. 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary for Air 
in this country, except that the three Germans are Service 
men and not the political heads of separate departments, 
According to Prussian tradition, the Commander and the 
Chief of the General Staff share in the leadership of the 
Wehrmacht. General Halder is Chief of the General Staff: 
and by historical precedent he should be credited with the 
actual as distinct from the formal leadership of the Wehr- 
macht. Actually, the real importance of Field-Marsha! 
Keitel is somewhat obscure. It is possible that he only 
amounts to the personal military secretary to Hitler; and 
there is nothing on record to show that Keitel or any o 
his legal subordinates, Brauchitsch, Raeder or Goering, js 
an outstanding military leader. It is traditional that the 
Chief of the General Staff and the General Staff itself are 
not brought before the public eye ; and Hitler’s position as 
Supreme Commander effectively prevents the popularisa- 
tion of the most outstanding soldiers in the way that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff were popularised in 1914-18. 


* * * 


Disabled Workers 


The Fabian Society has chosen an opportune moment 
to publish a study* of the problem of reinstating the victims 
of industrial illness and disease who are permanently but 
only partially disabled. The tendency has been to regard 
such cases as relatively unimportant, because they form only 
a small proportion of the total number of claimants under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Actually, of course, 
owing to the duration of these disabilities, they represent 
an important total of man-hours lost. Medical and training 
services do much—and could be organised to do much 
more—to restore a degree of working power to these un- 
fortunate people; but there is a distressing amount of 
evidence to show that they often meet with nearly insuper- 
able difficulties in obtaining employment, even at work 
which they are in fact able to do. Dr. Levy suggests 
that the abolition of lump-sum payments would go a long 
way to give insurance companies a direct interest in the re- 
habilitation of workers. He also suggests the establishment 
of a special register of partially incapacitated unemployed 
workers with special employment committees to advise and 


place them. 
* * * 


Shorter Notes 


It is with the greatest regret that people in this country 
have learned that, acting no doubt under German pressure, 
the Finnish Government has decided to break off diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain. It had been hoped that the 
fortunes of war, which have now ranged Finland on the 
side of Germany against Russia, need make no change in 
the official relations between Finland and Britain. Hitler 
has ruled otherwise ; but it is certain that nothing that has 
happened since can alter the sympathy and respect which 
Finland’s fight for independence aroused here—it is only 
doubtful whether the Finnish people realise that they have 
now made themselves the dependants of Germany. 


* 


Mr. Morrison is quite adamant about the Daily Worker. 
In announcing his decision not to raise the ban on publica- 
tion, he implied that the Government draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the British Communist Party and Russia. 
Thus, he said that “if the British Communist Party are 
now prepared to aid our Russian ally by giving to the war 
effort assistance which they previously were ‘not willing to 
give to their own country ” he welcomed the change so far 
as it went but that it would be premature to treat this 
latest conversion as proof of a lasting change of heart. Mr. 
Morrison is right in regarding the case of the Daily Worker 
as a purely domestic concern ; but it might perhaps have 
been wiser if he had shown more tolerance. 

* 


The news of the end of the “war” between Peru and 
Ecuador is as indefinite as the news of the fighting itself. 
It was reported last week-ena that the incident was 19 be 
closed following an agreement between the two parties, and 
that through the mediation of the United States, Argentina 
and Brazil the cease fire would shortly be ordered. But the 
terms. of the agreement, no less than the causes of the 
original dispute, are still obscure. 


* “Back to Work?” By Professor Hermann Levy. The 
Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, $.W.1. Price 6d. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


Ffune 27th 


HE project known as the St. Lawrence Waterway has 
T a long history, extending back more than eighty years, 
put it is only during the last decade that it has begun to 
approach consummation. The St. Lawrence, draining the 
Great Lakes in the heart of North America, is one of the 
mighty rivers of the world, and thanks to canals, which 
overcome the obstacles created by rapids in its course to 
tidewater, it has long been navigable for small vessels. A 
deep-water channel, which would permit ocean-going 
yessels to sail direct to the western end of the Great Lakes, 
offered obvious advantages for commerce, and when the 
scheme was first mooted chief stress was laid upon the 
navigation aspects. But, in recent years, the increased use 
of electrical power for industrial purposes has caused equal 
emphasis to be placed upon the possibilities, provided by 
the project, of developing a large volume of hydro-electric 
energy. It has been the subject of exhaustive investigation 
by several governmental commissions, and all their reports 
have agreed about the practicability of the enterprise from 
an engineering standpoint. 

Since the St. Lawrence for a considerable distance forms 
the international boundary between Canada and the United 
States, problems connected with it have been continually 
affecting the relations of the two countries, and a series of 
treaties concluded by the British and American Govern- 
ments between 1783 and 1909 defined the respective rights 
of Canada and the United States in regard to the river and 
its tributary waters. One fundamental provision of the 
later treaties was that navigation on it should be equally 
free and open to the inhabitants of both countries and 
their vessels. Now, for more than thirty years, the settle- 
ment of problems connected with the St. Lawrence and 
other boundary waters has been entrusted to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, a body created in 1909 by the 
Boundary Waters Treaty and manned by representatives 
of both countries ; and Canada through her own Govern- 
ment has been conducting all negotiations arising from 
the Commission’s reports and decisions. 


Re-birth of the Scheme 


It was the advent of the Roosevelt administration which 
brought to active life the scheme of the waterway, and the 


‘ impelling force was the keen desire of Mr Roosevelt, who 


as Governor of New York had been waging war against 
the exactions of the local power trust, to acquire a weapon 
against it by developing under a system of public owner- 
ship the vast resource of hydro-electric energy available 
on the St. Lawrence and easily accessible to the people of 
the State of New York. Many Canadians were surprised 
at the responsiveness of the Conservative Ministry of Mr 
Bennett to the overtures from Washington, but there was 
added to them the bait of a trade agreement on generous 
terms. However, the treaty, which was eventually nego- 
tiated in 1932, proved abortive, through its failure to secure 
in the United States Senate the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary for ratification. 

But President Roosevelt had set his heart upon carrying 
this project through, and, soon after the Liberals returned 
to power at Ottawa in 1935, fresh approaches from 
Washington were given a sympathetic hearing in Canada. 
There were further investigations by experts and tech- 
nicians, and the original plan was modified, after pro- 
longed negotiations, to a substantial degree. It was finally 
found possible to conclude last March an agreement 
embodying a definite plan for the construction of the 
Waterway. Owing to Mr Roosevelt’s doubts about his 
ability to secure the requisite two-thirds majority in the 
Senate, the two Governments, instead of making a fomal 
teaty, have agreed to adopt a special method of ratifica- 





tion by concurrent legislation by the Congress of the 
United States and the Federal Parliament of Canada. But 
the consent of another authority has also had to be secured, 
that of the Provincial Government of Ontario, which is 
vested with the power rights on the Canadian side of what is 
known as the international section of the waterway, and 
after some complicated negotiations the original opposition 
of this Government has been overcome. 


Its Cost 


The treaty as now negotiated provides for the construc- 
tion of a 27-foot channel from Montreal to the upper lakes 
and a large development of hydro-electric energy. By its 
terms the project is subdivided into three main divisions; 
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the Welland Canal connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario ; 
the international section lying between the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario and the town of Cornwall; and the section 
between Cornwall and Montreal, which is wholly within 
Canadian territory. In settling the financial arrangements, 
the United States has made a very generous allowance to 
Canada for the expenditures which the Dominion had 
already incurred for the construction of canals, and par- 
ticularly for the deepening of the Welland Canal, upon 
which Canada will expend $1,100,000 for further improve- 
ments. Upon the works on the international section, an 
expenditure of about $266 millions is contemplated, and a 
further sum of $83 millions is required for the purely 
Canadian section. The official estimate of the cost of the 
scheme is, therefore, $350} millions, and of this total sum 
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the United States will furnish $2184 
Canada to find $131} millions. 

The Federal Government of Canada will pay all the 
costs involved in the Welland and Canadian sections and 
contribute $22} millions for the international section, 
making a total of $106} millions, but its net outlay will 
ultimately be much smaller, as the Province of Ontario, 
in addition to supplying $25. millions for power machinery 
and equipment, will reimburse the Federal Treasury to 
the extent of $64} millions in return for the power works 
and rights, which will be transferred to the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario. The plans contemplate the com- 
pletion of the whole project by 1948, but it is hoped to 
have the important power development near Cornwall 
finished by 1945. 


millions, leaving 


The Opposition 


Inevitably, the scheme has not commanded universal 
approval in either country. In the United States, it has 
always had the enthusiastic support of all the communities 
on the Great Lakes and of the people of the Middle 
Western States, who visualise from it cheaper costs of 
transportation for their exports, but it arouses fierce 
-amtagonism in all the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, who 
foresee a great diminution of their business ; for the same 
reason all the railway systems of the United States, whose 
traffic might be adversely affected, are bitterly opposed to 
it. The opponents of the waterway are said to have 
organised the most powerful lobby ever operated in 
Washington for the purpose of frustrating the project, but 
President Roosevelt is exerting all his influence for the 
passage of the necessary legislation, and is using the argu- 
ment that the development of the power resources of the 
international section is essential for the American war 
programme. 

In Canada, the King Ministry will await the verdict of 
the United States Congress before it invites the Canadian 
Parliament to pass the concurrent legislation, but, as it 
now commands a majority in both Houses, it should have 
no difficulty in securing passage for the Bill. The project 
has, as in the United States, the support of the communi- 
ties on the Great Lakes, who expect an increase of water- 
borne trade, of industrialists in Ontario, who fear a 
shortage of power, and of the western farming and grain 
mterests, who hope for cheaper freight rates for grain when 
transhipment becomes unnecessary. But the scheme is 
anathema to the business and shipping interests of 
Montreal, who fear lest the grass will grow on the docks 
of their great port as soon as it becomes possible for ocean- 
going vessels to sail straight through to the Great Lakes. 
Led by the Montreal Gazette, these interests have been 
conducting a persistent campaign of propaganda against 
the waterway, but it has not had much effect upon public 
opinion outside Quebec. Ports on the St. Lawrence like 
Three Rivers and Quebec also dislike the scheme, but the 
rural element of the French-Canadian population is 
apathetic, and Mr Godbout, the Liberal Premier of 
Quebec, has given the project his blessing. The Canadian 
railways, too, are unfriendly to the enterprise, and there 
are a number of Canadians, without any personal interests 
involved, who object to the immediate construction of the 
waterway on the ground that it will divert labour and 
materials urgently required for the war efforts of both 
countries. There are’ other critics who think the estimates 
of the cost too rosy, and point out that the final cost of all 
the great canals of the world has always far exceeded the 
original estimates. If the project has to be postponed, it 
will be through successful opposition in the United States, 
not in Canada, but sooner or later its accomplishment will 
be a fact. 
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Japan’s Metal Shortage 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
Fuly 29th 

SELDOM in history has an act of aggression secured the 
aggressor so little economic benefit at such heavy economic 
risk as Japan’s occupation of Indo-China. The establish. 
ment of Japanese bases in Indo-China, of course, may 
represent only the first phase of a much wider campaign 
in which the problem of securing raw material supplies js 
paramount ; but, when it is considered that the whole of 
the Far East, while abundantly supplied with raw materials 
like rubber, tin, tungsten and antimony, is seriously short 
of such vital war materials as copper, lead and spelter, the 
move is in any event a great gamble. 

The occupation of Indo-China will bring Japan, in addi- 
tion to about 1,000,000 tons of anthracite a year, some 
65,000 tons of rubber (enough to cover Japan’s rubber 
requirements), as well as some 1,500 tons of tin and in- 
significant tonnages of other metals. Almost all these 
supplies; however, were already promised to Japan under 
the trade agreement with Indo-China signed last April. It 
is true that the establishment of Japanese bases in Indo- 
China intensifies the country’s pressure on Thailand and 
may induce the Thai Government to divert sufficient quan- 
tities of tin ore to Japan to cover the deficiency of about 
8,000 tons per year between Japan’s supply from Japanese 
mines and Indo-China and its annual requirements of about 
11,500 tons. But the problem of smelting capacity remains, 
as neither Thailand nor Indo-China owns tin smelters, and 
Japan’s capacity does not exceed 5,000 tons a year. 

Against these “gains” must be set the possibility of 
enormous losses if the British, United States and Dutch 
authorities actually stop raw material shipments to Japan. 
The textile industries, and particularly the cotton and wool 
industries, have in the past secured the foreign exchange 
surplus with which Japan has financed its imports, of which 
roughly three-fifths consisted of raw materials and semi- 
manufactures. With the exception of silk and rayon, how- 
ever, almost all textile raw materials have to be imported 
into Japan. Japan imported 2,860,000 bales of cotton in 
1939, of which 805,000 bales came from the United States 
and 1,113,000 bales from British India. In 1937, Japan 
imported 258,000,000 Ibs. of wool, and the three British 
wool Dominions (Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa) were the only suppliers of importance. In these 
cases, therefore, Anglo-American counter-moves can prove 
extremely efficient ; and in the field of the most important 
war materials—ferrous and non-ferrous metals—Japan’s 
dependence on foreign supplies is not less pronounced. 
Japan is the only industrial country in the world whose 
metal industries have from their very beginning been almost 
entirely based on imported raw materials. 

In iron and steel production Japan has made enormous 
progress in the past ten years, and if the new supplies from 
Korea and Manchuria are taken into consideration, the out- 
put of pig iron appears to have passed 3,000,000 tons 4 
year and that of steel 5,000,000 tons. Less than one-third 
of iron ore supplies and less than one-tenth of scrap 
supplies, however, are derived from domestic sources and 
Japanese-occupied territories. The Philippines and the Un- 
federated Malay States are the chief suppliers of iron ore, 
and the United States has been responsible for the bulk of 
Japan’s scrap supplies. There are sizeable low-grade iron 
ore deposits in Korea, but their development only started 
early in 1940. Even if development could be speeded up, the 
value of this ore would be greatly reduced by the almost 
complete lack of coking coal supplies in Japan. The same 
difficulty greatly hampers iron production developments in 
Manchuria. 

Japan now produces over 100,000 tons of copper from 
domestic sources, but its vital consumption covers more 
than twice that quantity. Here the United States and South 
America used to be the chief suppliers. As the United 
States now takes the whole of the Latin American supply, 
Japan has hardly any chance of securing copper abroad. 
There is one other major metal-producing industry in 
Japan—the aluminium industry. Beginning production in 
1934 with 664 tons, this industry now supplies about 30,000 
tons a year against the country’s consumption of at least 
50,000 tons. But, in this case also, the raw material has to 
be imported, as there are no bauxite deposits worth men- 
tioning in Japan. In the past, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Unfederated Malay States, British India, Greece and the 
South Sea island of Palao supplied the bauxite, and Canada, 
the United States, Norway and Switzerland the deficiency 
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in aluminium metal. All these sources, with the insignifi- 
cant exception of Palao, may now be cut off. 

With the exception of roughly 10,000 tons of lead and 
20,000 tons of zinc from domestic sources, the whole of 
Japan’s lead and zinc, of which 120,000 tons and 100,000 
tons respectively are required every year for vital purposes, 
has to be imported from abroad. In both cases, Canada, 
Burma, Australia, Mexico and the United States used to 
be the chief sources of supply, and all of these may now 
be lost as the United States concluded an agreement for 
the whole Mexican surplus a fortnight ago. In steel alloy 
metals and antimony, Japan is as seriously deficient as in 
the other metals, but a more or less adequate supply of 
tungsten and antimony can be secured from occupied 
China, although the main Chinese deposits are still in the 
hands of Chungking. There is, however, an acute shortage 
of other steel alloy metals, including manganese, which 
used to come from British India. Japan has probably pre- 
pared for the emergency that has now arisen and stocks of 
all imported materials must be substantial. Nevertheless, 
if the United States, the British Empire and the Dutch 
East Indies now apply sanctions strictly, the Japanese war 
industries will soon feel the strain. 


Curious Politics in Chile 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


Fine 9th 

On May 21st Congress reopened its session, and in view of 
the extremely confused political situation it is worth giving 
the party alignment in both Houses. In the Senate, the 
Government, that is, the Left Wing Parties, hold 24 seats 
out of 45 ; there are 13 Radicals, 5 Socialists, 4 Communists 
and 2 Democrats. The Opposition holds 21 seats, consisting 
of 11 Conservatives, 8 Liberals, 1 Agrarian and 1 Indepen- 
dent. The Government can only count on 19 certain votes 
and the Opposition on 20. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the position is more con- 
fused. The Government parties consist of 42 Radicals, 16 
Communists, 15 Socialists, 6 Democrats, 2 Independent 
Radicals, 1 Radical Socialist and 1 Workmen’s Socialist—a 
total of 83 seats. The Opposition consists of 31 Conserva- 
tives, 22 Liberals, 3 Falangists, 3 Agrarians, 2 Democrats, 
2 Nazis and 1 Independent Liberal—a total of 64 seats. 

At the moment, owiag to political pacts, the Government 
have not an absolute majority, and the Socialists, who refuse 
to recognise the Popular Front, tacitly accept it by having 
three ministerial posts. A bitter controversy rages between 
the Socialist and Communist parties. A section of the largest 
Government party, the Radicals, approves the Socialist 
thesis regarding the Communists, but this section is not 
sufficiently powerful to sway the majority, and a bitter fight 
took place at the,elections, when the Radicals made an 
electoral pact with the Communists which was damaging 
to the Socialists. The Communists, by the operation of the 
pact, increased their representation in the Chamber of 
Deputies, which was formerly seven seats, at the expense 
of the Socialist Party. A law has been voted in Congress 
outlawing the Communists as a party, but the President of 
the Republic, a Radical, refused to place his signature to the 
Bill. The veto was sustained, as Congress could not obtain 
a two-thirds majority, which, according to the Constitution, 
is necessary to override the President’s objection. 

Therefore, at the moment, the Government receive only 
the. occasional support of the Socialist Party, which has 
been known to vote in the opposite camp at other times. 
The Government also receive support at times, particularly 
on domestic policy, from such groups as the Nazi and 
Falange Parties. On the other hand, the Opposition can 
sometimes count on the Socialists, Democrats, Independent 
Radicals and Radical Socialists to support it—hence the 
extremely confused position. 

The Communists, unlike the Socialists, have no direct 
ministerial post in the Government, but wield great power 
in politics through their alliance with the Radicals and 
through the control exercised on the trades unions. 

To add to the confusion, the controlling body of the 
Radical Party recently called for the resignations of the 
Radical Ministers in the Government, and they, counting 
on the support of the President of the Republic, refused to 
accept the party’s directions. They were expelled from the 
party, but afterwards reinstated, except the Minister of the 
Interior, Arturo Olavarria, with whom the party does not 
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see eye to eye on matters of policy. He refuses to accept the 
orders or jurisdiction of his party and to tender his resigna- 
tion while he still retains the confidence of the President ; 
he alleges that he is only interested in the country’s welfare 
and not in party politics. It is likely that the Radical Party 
will again call on its representatives to resign as a result of 
the Minister of the Interior’s attitude. 





The von Marees Case 


A strange and amusing episode in Chilean politics was 
the recent Government order calling for the arrest of the 
head of the Chilean Nazi Party and his transfer to a lunatic 
asylum, pending his examination by mental specialists. 
Jorge Gonzalez von Marees, the man concerned, was 
detained for a few days and then released. There was a 
storm in Congress as a result of this action, which was 
regarded as a breach of Parliamentary immunity from arrest. 
No doubt this incident has been one of the major causes of 
the quarrel of the Minister of the Interior with his party. 
Gonzalez von Marees was accused of inciting his youthful 
followers to cause trouble at a meeting of the Radicals, when 
one of that party’s members was shot. 

It is more than likely that the present confusion in 
political circles will continue until such time as the Presi- 
dent of the Republic can come to some arrangement with 
the Socialist Party to give him their full support, but this 
would mean the akandonment of the Communist Party and 
its subsequent outlawry. This appears to be the logical 
solution, but, in any case, it seems more than probable that 
the President, with a Left Wing majority in both Houses 
for the first time, will lead the country more and more 
towards the Left. 


Agricultural Outlook in 
Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
Fuly 14th 

Exports of cattle have been resumed after an interruption 
of six months caused by the worst outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease that ever took place in Ireland. The plague 
first appeared in Eire in January, having spread from 
Northern Ireland, and affected cattle in thirteen counties 
in spite of the most vigorous precautions. The total number 
of outbreaks was 442, and 19,358 cattle, including some 
valuable dairy herds, 5,600 sheep and 2,270 pigs, were 
destroyed. The direct cost of the disease to public funds 
was £233,000, but of course the total cost to the country 
was much greater. One result of the stoppage of exports is 
that the number of cattle has increased, and, now that trade 
has been resumed, it is to be hoped that it will be in excess 
of its normal volume in other years. As long as Great 
Britain adheres to the policy of slaughter, Ireland, which 
depends so greatly on the British market, has no alternative 
but to follow the same policy. 

Owing to the great reduction in imports of meat and 
animal feeding-stuffs this year’s harvest will be of vital 
importance. The area under cultivation has been consider- 
ably increased as the result of the compulsory tillage order, 
and forecasts of yields per acre are not unfavourable. The 
wheat crop is slightly late, but promises a yield higher than 
the average. The yield of oats promises to be satisfactory, 
but barley and root crops will probably be rather light. 
Even if it proves necessary to mix barley and oats with 
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wheat for bread-making, it is unlikely that there will be 
any shortage of barley for the breweries and distilleries, 
which are two of the oldest and most flourishing Irish 
industries. The difficulties next winter will be much greater 
in respect of fuel than of food. The prospects of the turf 
harvest are not nearly so reassuring as those of the main 
agricultural crops. It may be that Ireland will be faced with 
the problem of having plenty of food but difficulty in 
cooking it. The provision of communal kitchens in the large 
towns is under discussion. 

The preliminary returns of the Census of Production for 
1940 indicate that there was no decline of output compared 
with 1939. This is remarkable in view of the fact that the 
production of transportable goods in 1939 was 5 per cent 
higher than in 1938. Unfortunately, production has not 
been maintained at this level in the present year, owing to 
difficulties in importing raw materials, and the position 
threatens to get worse in the future. Employment in rural 
areas has increased as a result of the extension of the 
acreage under tillage and the turf-cutting campaign. These 
factors, together with the increase of the Army and the 
Construction Corps and a certain amount of emigration to 
Great Britain, have prevented the unemployment problem 
from assuming the dimensions feared at the beginning of 
the war. The Minister for Industry and Commerce recently 
stated that unemployment in urban areas has declined since 
last year by 4.5 per cent. 

The Bill to rationalise the trade union movement by the 
elimination of overlapping unions has aroused considerable 
opposition by the spokesmen of organised labour. Curiously 
enough, the measure was at first greeted by these interests 
with approval, which has since changed into strong opposi- 
tion. It has long been apparent that the organisation of Irish 
labour was disorderly and inefficient, and this has on several 
occasions been admitted by trade unionists and by the 
Trade Union Congress. A reorganisation of the unions on 
the lines proposed by the Government is overdue, and 
legislation was introduced only when the movement had 
failed to remodel itself internally. The opposition to the 
Bill is inspired by certain vested interests, who are 
threatened with damage if they find their occupation gone. 
Opposition dictated by such motives will not deter the 
Government from proceeding with the proposals, which 
are clearly meant to improve the position of organised 
labour, 


Distribution of Trade 


The relatively slight extent of the changes in Irish 
external trade brought about by the policy of protection 
and self-sufficiency which was so vigorously pursued after 
1932 is revealed by statistics included in a study entitled 
Europe’s Trade, published by the League of Nations. The 
percentage distribution of Irish imports and exports in 1928 
and 1938 was as follows :— 


Percentage of imports derived from : 1928 1938 
STIR EGGS 6 555 500 SG. ve wees 78 50 
ES a ee ee eee ree Te 3 2 
RG III. ih do ood cecnd sce cccices 6 13 
RE ee ee eee 13 33 

Percentage of exports absorbed by : 
een nn eer ee eee 96 93 
PFT rer Le ] o 
BRON. GE MORTON. 2 nc ccc ecnccccscesves 1 l 
SEE PNIIR «5 6 ane 0000000 50eh ees 2 2 


The reduction in the share of imports derived from the 
United Kingdom is the result of the policy of industrialisa- 
tion, which led to the substitution of imports of raw materials 
for imports of manufactured goods. That there is room for 
considerable expansion of the production of many agri- 
cultural commodities is suggested by the fact that, of the 
total European imports of pork, butter and eggs, Ireland 
supplied no more than 7, 4 and 7 per Cent. respectively. 


Bolivia To-day 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


fuly 21st 
CONSIDERED from the angle of mineral resources, Bolivia is 
one of the most important of the Latin American republics. 
It is, therefore, a cause for satisfaction to this country that 
she has given ample evidence of her sympathies. The 
Government has been swift to discover and suppress the 
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recent Nazi plot and to deal summarily with the German 
Minister. The Press has been, with some unimportant 
exceptions, most cordial to the Allied cause. The principal 
minerals are pledged to the United States or Great Britain, 
The aviation company, Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, being sus. 
pected as a centre of German intrigue, and a convenient 
cover for the presence in Bolivia of numerous German 
personnel, has at last been removed from German control, 
Under ordinary circumstances, and in view of the special 
position of this country in South America, the time would 
have seemed ripe for an extensive survey of the possibilities 
of further development, particularly of the eastern plains, 
with British or North American capital. The country stands 
third as a world producer of tin, after British Malaya and 
the Netherlands East Indies. The output is about 16 per 
cent of world production, and in normal times about 80 per 
cent of the ore is shipped to England for smelting. The 
main obstacle to the development of local industries has so 
far been the lack of cheap fuel. But on the whole it is sur- 
prising how successfully Bolivia has been able to surmount 
the disastrous years of the Chaco war. La Paz, the capital, 
is being rapidly modernised. The Yungas, a zone inter- 
mediate in altitude and readily accessible from La Paz, is 
being developed agriculturally with great success. There 
remain, however, two outstanding obstacles to general 
development to be tackled—the absence of easy communi- 
cations in this country of excessive heights and tremendous 
valleys, and the general social backwardness which means a 
scarcity of intelligent labour and a prevalence of crass agri- 
cultural conservatism. 


War Risks and Australian 
| Shipping 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


Fune 24th 


On February 27, 1941, the National Security (Marine War 
Risks Insurance) Regulations were issued under the National 
Security Act to provide for the Government insurance of 
Australian vessels against war risks. During the last year 
the Commonwealth Government eventually decided to 
accept responsibility for war risks on Australian vessels, 
Under that scheme there was no insurance, but the Govern- 
ment undertook to replace vessels lost as a result of war. 
The policy recently introduced departs from the practice of 
the 1914-18 war by providing for replacement by ordinary 
insurance methods under a Government scheme. 

There are important reasons for this fundamental change 
of principle. Under the Commonwealth system of price 
control, shipping freights are strictly regulated and 
premiums for war risk insurance are important items in the 
field of shipping costs. It is of fundamental importance to 
minimise shipping freight increases to relieve the upward 
pressure on the general price level inevitably caused by 
higher costs of transport. By stepping into the field of war 
risk insurance the Government has ensured that an impor- 
tant item in shipping costs will be supervised and so can be 
made to conform with the widest requirements of national 
price policy. A further reason is that the remittance of funds 
overseas to pay for covering Australian vessels in the British 
insurance market constitutes an appreciable drain on Aus- 
tralia’s London balances. It might be argued that insurance 
within Australia fails to provide overseas funds for the re- 
placement of lost vessels. But against this argument must 
now be considered the possibility of vessels being replaced 
in Australian shipyards. 

The regulations cover only vessels on the Australian 
register, and provide that these vessels cannot be insured 
against war risks except with the Commonwealth Marine 
War Risks Insurance Board, established under the regula- 
tions. Thus, the object is not to make war risk insurance 
compulsory, but to prevent Australian vessels being insured 
against those risks abroad. It is important to note that the 
Board has power to approve of the insurance of a vessel 
against war risks in overseas markets, if it so desires. 

A country with the main centres of population relatively 
far apart on a long coastline is dependent upon shipping to 
a marked degree, and Australia’s coastal shipping service is 
of vital importance to her. The decision to provide for waft 
risk insurance of hulls in the coastal trade by a Govern- 
ment insurance scheme marks another step towards build- 
ing Australia’s total war economy. 
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German 


Crops and Food Supplies—At the beginning of 
the third harvesting season under war conditions, there is 
no prospect of substantial surpluses from the Danubian 
countries on which German plans for the agricultural “ re- 
organisation ” of Europe have depended. Germany’s attack 
on Russia ended Russian grain exports to Germany and 
German occupied countries. The 1940 harvest of cereals 
was far below normal because of bad weather conditions ; 
and the war in Western Europe added destruction and dis- 
organisation. Apart from maize there were hardly any 
exports from Danubian countries. 

There is no doubt that Germany and Italy have been 
forced to draw upon stocks. In Poland, France, Belgium, 
Norway, Spain and Finland bread rations had to be intro- 
duced which are well below those of Germany and Italy. 
Throughout the Continent adulteration of bread has been 
practised ; in Central Europe, a good root crop made the 
admixture of potato-flour possible ; in Italy and the Balkan 
countries, maize was added. 

During 1940/41 determined efforts were made in Ger- 
man Europe to increase the area under cultivation, and there 
is no reason to doubt the statement made by the “ Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute” in Rome that the acreage 
under cereals did rise. But weather conditions were again 
unfavourable during the growing season. Agricultural 
activities in the Balkan countries were hampered by internal 
strife, by frequent mobilisation and, finally, by war with 
large-scale destruction in Yugoslavia and Greece. The occu- 
pation of Greece added another food importing country to 
the Axis Bloc; and the new war against Russia will un- 
doubtedly affect harvesting in Poland, Hungary, and 
Roumania. 

Crop prospects for the entire continent, including Soviet 
Russia, are therefore estimated by Broomhall’s “Corn and 
Trade News” at 25 per cent below normal. Before the 
Russian war started, prospects were above the actual harvest 
of 1940 and only some 12 per cent below normal. Naturally 
estimates, with a complete statistical blackout in all the 
leading countries, vary considerably. Without a major war 
in the east, it could, however, be reasonably assumed that 
the 1941 harvest of cereals would not be below the 1940 out- 
put. The record root crop of 1940 will hardly be repeated 
in 1941, and the production of livestock and dairy products 
will be considerably smaller than in 1940. Wholesale 
slaughter in Denmark, Norway, Holland, and quite recently 
in France, was necessary because of the shortage of feeding 
stuffs. 

The supply position of foodstuffs in 1941/42 will there- 
fore deteriorate unless Germany is able to extort from a 
defeated Russia large quantities of cereals, livestock and 
oilseeds ; and the course of the war against Russia makes it 
doubtful whether Germany will, in fact, be able to supply 
herself and the Continent with Russian agricultural pro- 
ducts. The overstrained European transport system will 
make it hard to transport bulky foodstuffs from surplus to 
deficit areas. The shortage of fats and meat will become 
more pronounced during the year. 

There is, however, no prospect that the situation in 
Germany will be critical. Large stocks of cereals and fats 
were intended to last well into 1942. The shortage of labour 
has been met by employing roughly 1,500,000 foreign work- 
ers, mostly prisoners of war. During 1940, stocks were 
replenished by foodstuffs requisitioned in occupied countries. 
Apart from a 25 per cent reduction in the weekly meat 
ration the quantity of foodstuffs supplied to the German 
population has not changed since rationing was introduced. 
Meat and fat rations are small, but no noticeable deteriora- 
tion in the standard of health has been reported so far. 

In Italy, the situation is more precarious. Stocks were 
smaller. Distribution is less efficiently organised. But current 
production of rationed staple foodstuffs will probably pre- 
vent an acutely critical situation even here. Conditions in 
France, Belgium, Norway, and even in Holland will be very 
different. There is little prospect that the situation at present 
marked by rations lower than in Germany will improve. In 
all these countries production was disorganised by war, and 
German requisitioning exhausted the stocks accumulated 
before the invasion. In France, the much-advertised increase 
in agricultural activities is obviously behind plan. Large 
numbers of farm workers and farmers are still prisoners of 
war in Germany. Draught animals are short because of war 
losses and German requisitioning. The new harvest may 
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relieve the situation, but the shortage of fats will remain 
serious. In Belgium the situation is critical. The substantial 
increases in the acreages under cultivation can hardly relieve 
the food situation of a country that is normally a heavy 
importer of all kinds of foodstuffs. 

In Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria there will be 
hardly any surpluses ; and in Jugoslavia partition, destruc- 
tion and shortage of labour must prevent normal activities. 
Sweden and Switzerland expect to be able to maintain their 
much reduced rations. No marked improvement is expected 
in Spain, and the situation in Finland has gone from bad 
to worse since the attack on Russia. The genera] situation 
on the continent is thus marked by the failure of Germany’s 
plan to achieve a reasonable measure of self-sufficiency in 
the occupied countries for the new agricultural year. It is 
the crop failure in 1940 and the war in the Balkans that have 
caused the trouble. 


* 


German Banking.—Since the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia, German banks have rapidly expanded into foreign 
countries. The main direction has been into South-Eastern 
Europe. In Western Europe the process has been slow and 
limited. In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Ger- 
man banks acquired majority interests in the two leading 
banks and minority interests in a third bank. Several branch 
banks were established in Prague. The two leading banks in 
Slovakia are now owned by two German banks. A Hun- 
garian bank is owned by a Viennese bank, and the Laender- 
bank in Vienna has established a branch in Budapest. ‘The 
““ Deutsche Bank ” acquired majority interests in the Kredit- 
bank of Sofia. 

The main object seems to have been the banking 
business in Roumania, where German banks have acquired 
interests in five leading banks. The latest acquisition was 
the Banca Commerciala Romana of Bucharest, whose capital 
was controlled by a Franco-Belgian Group. In Jugoslavia, 
the Big Five acquired jointly the majority interests in‘ the 
General Yugoslav Banking Union. The Dresdner Bank 
has also established a branch bank in Belgrade. 

It is stated that this expansion is only a preparatory 
move for the big expansion which will begin when the war 
is ended. The leading expansionists among the German 
banks are the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank ; next 
in importance are two Viennese banks. In other words, the 
expansion was left to the German banks which had large 
interests in South-Eastern Europe. ' 


* 





Cellulose. —The leading German cellulose producer, the 
Waldhof concern, with interests in the former Finnish cellu- 
lose factories in Kexholm, increased its turnover in 1940 by 
6 per cent to Rm. 229 millions. During the year, the change- 
over from fir to beech was stated to be satisfactorily done, 
and the output of by-products, especially spirits, tanning 
material, and yeast for feeding purposes, increased. Demand 
for paper cellulose and paper exceeded production because 
of war orders. Exports decreased. The report throws an in- 
teresting light on Germany’s shipping difficulties by stating 
that the large purchases of Scandinavian cellulose did not 
compete with German production. Lack of tonnage 
prevented shipments to Germany. 


* 


Order Bourse in Brussels.—An exhibition on the model 
of the Paris exhibition of German manufactures has been 
opened in Brussels. German and Belgian industrialists col- 
laborated in organising the exhibition which is sponsored by 
Dr Todt, German Minister for Munitions. The purpose is 
to attract Belgian industry for German orders. In the Ger- 
man department, 300 German firms exhibit 3,000 different 
manufactures. Machine tools, motorear accessories, and rail- 
way materia] dominate. In the Belgian department, every- 
thing is shown that Belgian industry is able to manufacture 
under the restrictions placed on raw materials.. The 
exhibition will be permanent, and considerable space is 
being devoted to German substitute materials. Because 
orders may be placed as well as taken at the exhibition, 
the German press suggests that it should be called an 
“order bourse” instead of an exhibition. 
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A Railway Subsidy ? 


O N Friday last week, the main line railways and London 
Transport announced their interim dividends to an 
apathetic market. Stockholders (as an Investment Note on 
page 145 shows) are to receive exactly the same gross pay- 
ments as a year ago. There is no evidence of earnings (save 
the announcement by the Southern Railway board that 
earnings should suffice to cover the 2} per cent payment on 
the preferred ordinary stock), for on this occasion the Pool 
estimates are not published. Instead, the Government has 
expressed to the companies its desire to amend the 
financial agreement of February, 1940, though they have 
not set any proposals before them. In these circumstances, 
the railways state that the net revenue accruing to the 
companies for the first half of 1941 cannot be ascertained, 
and they present no figures. 

The financial agreement is dead. Intimations of approach- 
ing mortality were given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget speech on April 7th. He then announced that 
the Exchequer was considering how far it could help to 
avert further increases in railway rates and fares. The 
solution by subsidy could have been little more to the liking 
of the Chancellor than it was to The Economist, which 
advocated the same policy, in default of anything better, 
at the beginning of March. The Budget speech showed 
a commendable awareness of the economics of inflation, 
and it was precise in its comprehension of the part which 
had been played in this process by the railway agreement. 
Nearly four months have passed, yet the Chancellor’s im- 
peccable statement of principle remains unadorned by 
practical detail. But railway stockholders had clear 
warning that the agreement would be modified, and last 
Friday’s news of revision ¢annot, therefore, have come as 
a surprise. 

Before considering precisely how a subsidy could be 
applied, for a subsidy is what the two announcements must 
mean, it is useful to examine the results of the agreement 
in practice. There is no need, at this stage, to rehearse 
once again the inevitable mechanics of inflation which it 
set in motion. Those processes were inherent in the agree- 
ment, as many critics realised when its terms were first 
announced. Its terms imposed a duty on the Railway 
Executive Committee to report regularly to the Minister 
of Transport any changes in working costs, and these could 
then be offset by higher railway charges. Increased costs 
have almost certainly outstripped increased receipts during 
the past six months. Even in the previous half-year, an 
extra £15 millions of gross receipts produced only £1 million 
of additional net revenue. In the first half of this year, the 
lag between rising costs and increased railway charges was 
even more prominent. It was surely something more than 
disinclination which stayed the hand of the Minister of 
Transport from ordaining the increase in charges, which, 
after all, was the railways’ right under the agreement. But 
already that right had been tested against public policy, 
and had been found not to prevail. A system under which 
transport charges were automatically increased to counter- 
act increases in costs could not logically be supported by a 
Chancellor who was alive to the slippery perils of wartime 
inflation. 

That is the first point for the railway stockholder who 
feels tender about his “rights”—the cost - adjusting 
machinery under the agreement could not be kept in 
motion. But, in addition, the maximum dividends permitted 
under the agreement pre-supposed a degree of inflation 
of transport charges which would have been utterly insup- 
portable and intolerable. This conclusion was already plain 
from the Pool results of 1940. It has become even more 
inescapable in view of subsequent increases in costs, and 


the prospective increases which would be entailed by the 
claim for a £3 minimum wage and a war bonus affecting 
150,000 railway workers. The past half-year, in fact 
must have brought railway net revenues close to, if not to, 
the minimum guaranteed level. The agreement, on paper, 
looked like a perfect inflation hedge ; it has, in fact, suffered 
from the recoil of inflationary impulses which it did so 
much to generate. 

_The question of the desirability of a subsidy can be 
simply posed: if the community as taxpayers pay less than 
they would otherwise have to pay in increased transport 
charges, then to subsidise will be sound economy. This 
proposition, however, entails two corollaries: the return on 
railway capital must be reasonable, and there must be no 
systematic increases in the costs of materials and labour 
to the railways. On the costs side, the withdrawal of the 
automatic rate-fixing arrangements under the agreement 
would spare the community the somewhat cynical spectacle 
of suppliers of materials at increasing prices to the railways 
complaining of consequential increases in railway charges. 
On the labour side, the general principles of the recent 
White Paper must apply, though these principles are ex- 
pounded with a deference which might be interpreted at 
Unity House as weakness and lack of conviction. In any 
event, the removal of a quasi-automatic means of trans- 
ferring the cost of successful wage claims to the public’s 
broad back would do much to, temper the measure of these 
claims. 

To lay down that the return on railway capital must be 
“ reasonable ” is easy. But what rate, in the context of war 
and the terms of financial agreement, could be regarded as 
reasonable? It may be assumed that such a rate would 
cover the guaranteed«minima of 3.3 per cent on Great 
Western ordinary, 1.0 per cent on LMS ordinary, 1.2 per 
cent on LNER second preferenge and 0.8 per cent on 
Southern deferred. It may equally be assumed that maxi- 
mum rates of 8.1 per cent for Great Western and LMS 
ordinary, 4.7 per cent for “ Berwick” deferred and 3.2 per 
cent for Southern deferred are completely ruled out of 
the calculation. The addition to the minimum guarantee, 
of course, cannot be determined by any process of cold 
logic. Last year’s experience, however, did suggest that 
stockholders would be wise to regard stage 2 net revenues 
as the maximum which would be attainable in practice 
under the process of adjusting rates to increased costs. 

The two limits, then, are the minimum guarantee and 
stage 2, at which Great Western ordinary would receive 
4.6 per cent, LMS ordinary 2.3 per cent, LNER second 
preference 2.5 per cent and Southern deferred 2.7 per cent. 
Such earnings were almost achieved last year. If the volume 
of traffic were the governing factor in net earnings (as the 
railways wished it to be), 1941 results would in all proba- 
bility be higher. But if the railways are to receive a subsidy 
to enable them to pay dividends on capital at rates inter- 
mediate between stage 1 and stage 2, they cannot at the 
same time qualify for a commission on total traffic turnover. 

The difficulty is to combine with a subsidy the incentives 
to efficient management and economy. Some share of any 
improvement in the operating ratio should be allowed to 
the companies, though such opportunities are likely to be 
rate in wartime. In the end, a subsidy must be adopted. It 
will defend the railway user and help to stabilise the general 
structure of costs and prices; it will tend to prevent—though 
not decisively—the drive for increased wages and higher 
prices for railway stores, And it should be possible to give 
the stockholders a return which, for many months past, 
has seemed as high as is practicable under the existing and 
moribund agreement. 
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War, Government and: Insurance 


N the past two years British insurance has passed through 
great changes, as insurance in wartime always must. 
The close and intimate relations which existed between 
British companies and the Continent of Europe have for 
the most part been severed. In the occupied countries, 
Germany has handed over to her own companies connec- 
tions that formerly were Britain’s, and although it is certain 
that they will, after the war, be re-established, the business 
has for the time passed out of British hands, and it is 
impossible to foresee how and when the frozen assets and 
liabilities of the London insurance market on the European 
Continent will be thawed. That is the most that can be 
said of insurance relationships with former Continental 
friends ; but, fortunately, connections with other overseas 
markets, so far from dying a temporary death, have pro- 
bably become both closer and wider. The interests of the 
London market in the United States, for example, have 
almost certainly increased since the outbreak of war, and 
the confidence of American policyholders in British com- 
panies and underwriters appears to be greater than before. 
At home the war has naturally presented British business 
with a multiplicity of problems—problems of management, 
of staff, of a thousand adaptations to the new conditions ; 
and general and departmental managers have had their 
hands full to overflowing in dealing with the variegated 
difficulties that have come up day by day for solution. But 
to the student of insurance the most interesting of all these 
war developments is the intrusion, the necessary intrusion, 
of the Government into insurance enterprise, which goes 
far beyond the activity of the Government in the last war, 
and has given to the Treasury a gigantic premium income 
and correspondingly large liabilities. There are six main 
schemes of wartime insurance, and they may conveniently 
be dealt with separately. 

First, there is the insurance of commodities. This is a 
Government monopoly, which is managed by the Board of 
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Trade through companies, brokers and the Corporation of 
Lloyds. It is compulsory on sellers of goods, and the full 
value of stocks must be covered, so that the figures of 
premiums received by the Government at 7s. 6d. per cent 
per month should be enormous. The value of the scheme 
is beyond question, and its only serious weakness has been 
delay in settlement of claims, which in the earlier days of 
the air raids was very bad indeed, though recently there has 
been a considerable improvement. Traders owe a debt of 
gratitude, which they may not all appreciate, to the officials 
of the Board of Trade for their patience and adaptability 
in managing a most difficult and complicated experiment. 
Secondly, there is the insurance of hulls. Ships are 
insured with’a club of the owner’s choice, which retains 
20 per cent of each risk and re-insures 80 per cent with the 
Government. It is not a monopoly, although the British 
fleets which do not come into it are few in number. It 
follows, in general, the lines of the 1914 scheme, but differs 
from it in the much tighter control over insured values. 
The highest permitted value is 125 per cent of the pre-war 
insurance, and, unless the consent of the club managers 
is obtained, no insurance of excess values may be placed 
in the open market. In case of loss, the immediate payment 
is 100 per cent of the pre-war value, the remaining 25 per 
cent being earmarked for replacement. The object of this 
restriction is, of course, to check the inflation of values. 
Thirdly, there is the insurance of cargo. This, in theory, is 
not a Government monopoly, and, theoretically, the scheme 
does not differ in this respect from the arrangement of the 
last war. Actually, it is a monopoly because marine under- 
writers have bound themselves not to accept cargo, which 
the Government will write, at less than 125 per cent of the 
Government’s rate. By this agreement, the Government has 
avoided the rather scandalous competition of the 1914 war. 
when underwriters swallowed all the available delicacies and 
left the Government War Risks Office to fill its belly with 
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the husks. Except for some delay in the settlement of claims, 


the scheme has worked well, and with as much elasticity as 
in the circumstances any one could have anticipated. Its 
success is due very largely to the fortunate choice of a com- 
mittee of underwriters who know the marine insurance 
market thoroughly, are always accessible to brokers, and have 
the supreme merit of understanding what merchants need in 
the way of cover. It has been especially fortunate in having 
a chairman of committee who enjoys the confidence both of 
the insurance market and of the Government departments. 

Fourthly, there is the War Damage Act, which covers 
ouildings, equipment and chattels, the insurance of build- 
ngs and equipment being compulsory and that of 
chattels voluntary. This scheme is too recent to need 
any explanation, and, as no claims are paid until after 
the war, it is impossible to say how good or how bad the 
working of it may be. The subtle questions which have 
already cropped up are almost numberless, and, if London 
were combed out with a small tooth-comb, the search would 
scarcely produce half a dozen experts who could confidently 
face an examination on the details and minutiz of the Act, 
and of the recorded interpretations of it. The most noticeable 
feature so far is the comparatively small number of house- 
holders who have insured their chattels—probably not more 
than 20 to 25 per cent of the total number of ordinary 
domestic policy-holders in the country. 

Lastly, there is the insurance of food and supplies. This is 
different from all the other schemes in two points: it covers 
marine and fire risks, but not war; and the Government, 
which is the insurer in all the other schemes, is the insured 
in this. What is covered is merchandise bought by the 
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Government f.o.b., or in warehouse abroad—merchandiy 
which, being Government property, would normally run yp. 
insured, but by a special arrangement made between the 
Government and the market is insured for marine and fix 
risks by a consortium of companies and underwriters, Th 
market’s object in pressing for this scheme was to maintaiy 
its long connection with the insurance of commodities, ang 
the Government, against its standing principles, yielded j 
the pressure, and agreed (though it did not desire cover) jg 
take out insurance in order to keep the peace-time machinep 
running. This insurance has so far proved profitable for th 
Government, and anything but profitable for: th 
insurers. 

On the whole, the Government’s intervention in insurange 
has been of great value to the country in its war effort, ang 
great credit is due to those civil servants and underwriter 
who have combined to work the various schemes. On th 
other hand, it is certain that peacetime international trad 
could never be served, as it needs, by Government schemes, 
If an underwriter has to keep his liabilities within th 
prescriptions of an Act of Parliament which permits 
forces him to write risk A, which he does not want, and 
forbids him to write risk B, which he does want, then he 
will be unadaptable ; and if an underwriter is unadaptable 
he is of very little use to international trade. While all the 
credit to which they are undoubtedly entitled must be given 
to the men inside and outside the Civil Service who manage 
the Government schemes, it remains true that a scheme of 
marine insurance or fire insurance, which is laid down by 
Act of Parliament and managed within the terms of an Act 
of Parliament, can never be either elastic or economic, 


Finance and Banking 


Abundance of Credit 


Exceptionally abundant supplies of credit have been 
available in the money market this week. The basis of bank 
cash remains swollen by the Government’s ways and 
means borrowing at the Bank of England revealed in the 
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last floating debt return, and this is reflected in the Bank 
return in a rise of £11,840,000 in Government securities, 
while on the other side of the account bankers’ deposits 
are at the high level of £132,081,000, a rise of £7,736,00 
on the week. The demand for accommodation in the market 
has been exceptionally small, as the discount houses have 
this week had to be content with a subnormal allotment o 
Treasury bills. At last week’s tender they obtained only 
24 per cent of their applications. The applications for the 
£75 millions of bills on offer rose steeply, namely, from the 
previous week’s total of £146,785,000 to £163,550,000. 
Many of these must have been lodged at £99 15s., for the 
average rate of discount worked out at 19s. 11.84d. per 
cent, this being the fourth occasion since the outbreak of 
the war when the Treasury bill rate has dipped below 1 per 
cent. The banks, moreover, have again had no payments to 
make during the week in respect of Treasury deposits. The 
margin of available credit has been such that every clearing 
bank has been a buyer of bills on its monthly making-up 
day. The note circulation continues its steady upward pro- 
gression, the movements during the past week being accen- 
tuated by the usual August holiday factor. Thus the cir- 
culation rose by £5,775,000 to the new record of 
£658,429,000, which at the existing level of the fiduciary 
circulation reduces the reservesratio to 12.1 per cent. 


+ © * 

Expansion in Tap Bills 

The most interesting movement brought out by the 
latest monthly Floating Debt return is the expansion in 
Treasury bills issued through the tap. The return is dated 
July 26th, and exact comparison of changes in the tap 
and tender issues of Treasury bills must take in a two- 
monthly period because the previous monthly return was 
dated June 30th and did not fall on a Saturday. Comparing 
the latest return with that for May 31st, the tap bill issue 
has risen from £1,410,385,000 to £1,491,675,000. This 
expansion over a period when the Exchange Equalisation 
Account is no longer losing gold (because it has next to none 
left), and is therefore not accumulating tap bills, obviously 
requires an, explanation other than the absorption of tap 
bills in Government departments which has hitherto served 
to explain the bulk of the expansion in this item. That 
explanation will probably be found in the direct issue of 
tap bills to Empire and sterling area central banks. The 
London funds of these institutions are now accumulating 
at a rate which probably renders it inconvenient to satisfy 
a consequent demand for Treasury bills wholly through the 
weekly tender, and it may be assumed that part of the 
recent expansion in tap bills is attributable to the issue 
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of such bills in those quarters. The only other item of 
interest in the debt return is the fact that ways and means 
advances at the Bank of England should have been out- 
standing to the amount of £12,000,000 last Saturday. There 


‘jg no special seasonal explanation to account for such 


accommodation, and the current abstention of borrowing on 
Treasury deposits hardly indicates stringency in the 
Exchequer’s ways and means position. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial.year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 


£000 
£ £ 

Total ordinary expenditure 1,388,048 | Total ordinary revenue ..... 431,257 
New Sinking Fund 2,297 | Loans raised : 
Loans repaid :— | 3% Def. Loan 1954-58 .... 45,731 
44% Conversion Loan 45 3% Def. Bonds (net) ...... 68,536 
Nat. Sav. Bonds ..... ‘ 34 3% Savings Bonds ........ 170,460 

24°% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48. 239,395 


24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47. 124 


Nat. Saving Certs. (net) 74,350 
‘“* Other debt ’’ (met) ....... 13,134 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills— 
TEP 2. cccce 940.115 
Tender...... oe 
Bank of England Adv. .... 12,000 
Public Dept. Adv. ......... 2,030 
| Treasury deposits ......... 86,000 
Miscellaneous rcpts. (net) .... 7,023 
Dec. in balances .......... ‘ 269 
| 
1,390,424 | £1,390,424 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


+ . * 


Japanese Assets Frozen 


The simultaneous American and British Treasury 
orders blocking Japanese assets in their respective countries 
provide the basis for the economic counter-measures of the 
democracies to Japanese aggression in the Pacific. These 
orders have been supplemented by parallel decisions on the 
part of all members of the sterling area, Canada and the 
Dutch East Indies ; and a formidable financial front thus 
faces Japan. The immediate objective of these freezing 
orders is not the sequestration of the assets involved. They 
are in any case small and overwhelmingly exceeded by the 
American and British assets in Japan and Japanese con- 
trolled territories of China, against which immediate retalia- 
tory measures could be anticipated as a matter of course. 
The intention of the freezing orders is to submit to the 
control of the American and British authorities the financial 
machinery through which trade between Japan and the 
sterling and dollar areas must be financed. Control of that 
machine provides the quickest and most effective method 
of controlling that trade. It renders unnecessary the pro- 
mulgation of specific embargoes on the export of this or 
that commodity. It has all the advantages of lack of clear 
definition in that the authorities can interpret the orders and 
grant exemptions as they think fit, and so command maxi- 
mum freedom of action in a situation which may still give 
scope for the exercise of such elasticity. The special licences 
which will have to be granted for every commercial or 
financial operation between dollar or sterling countries and 
Japan will allow a discriminatory control of that trade 
which will achieve all the immediate purposes of the 
American and British Governments. 
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London and New York Credits 


The Japanese assets attached in the United States ar: 
estimated at $131,000,000, of which about half is in the 
form of bank balances and half in securities. For man; 
months past the statistics of capital movements to and from 
the United States have shown a steep running down o! 
Japanese assets—partly as a precautionary measure antici- 
pating the step which has now been taken, partly in paymen: 
for imports. Exports of Japanese gold to the United State 
have been dwindling, partly because reserves are falling, 
and partly because the Japanese authorities have pursued 
the policy of keeping their dollar balances at the minimum 
level required by the trade between the two countries. The 
Japanese assets in London are likely to prove even smaller 
than those attached by the American freezing order. Japan 
has by tradition been a borrower and not a lender in the 
international money market, and in normal times it is 
probable that Japanese acceptances in London tended to 
exceed the balances maintained here on Japanese account. 
For a period in the middle of 1930’s there was evidence in 
the London market of a fair volume of Japanese accommo- 
dation paper, to the creation of which the highly interrelated 
nature of important Japanese commercial, shipping and 
financial concerns lent itself admirably. The movement was 
soon checked, however, and ever since Japan became an 
adherent of the Tripartite Pact it has been virtually de- 
prived of the facilities of the London discount market. With 
the disappearance of these facilities the need to maintain 
balances here has gone, and the British Treasury order will 
in fact be found to affect a very small amount of such funds. 


* * * 


Japan’s Answer 


The immediate riposte of the Japanese Government 
has been to order a similar blocking of American, British 
and Dutch assets in Japan. The move is at first sight more 
than compensatory. Allowing for long-term capital invest- 
ments in Japan, there can be no doubt that the exchange 
of these mutual freezing orders works very much in Japan’s 
favour, especially if account be taken of American and 
British investments in Chinese territories now under 
Japanese control and in the. Shanghai International Settle- 
ment, which may before long fall under such control. 
Since however, the intention of the American and British 
freezing orders was not to achieve a favourable swap of 
assets but to lay the basis of a commercial embargo on Japan, 
there can be no question as to the side on which pressure 
will be felt with the greater severity. In order to complete 
the financial blockade of Japan, the United States and 
British Governments have extended the freezing order to 
Chinese dollar and sterling assets. This has been done with 
the active approval of the Chungking authorities who 
will continue to operate their dollar and sterling accounts 
with complete freedom. It is the intention that these freezing 
orders should apply to the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment as it is clear that the exemption of this greatest of 
the Far Eastern markets would provide a potential channel 
of evasion wide enough to defeat the main purpose of the 
orders. The problem of the inclusion of Shanghai assets in 
the freezing order is, however, one which must take some 
time to solve effectively, and meanwhile that market has been 
thrown into considerable confusion although, as was pointed 
out in an article from our Shanghai correspondent in 
The Economist of July 12th, page 46, the move had for 
some time been anticipated by Shanghai speculators. 


INSURANCE NOTES 





























































Friends’ Provident and Century.— 
The total new life business written in 
1940 by this office and its associated com- 
panies amounts to £1,393,793, a reduc- 
tion of £729,782 or 34.4 per cent on the 
previous year. Life premiums in the 
“Friends’ Provident and Century” fund 
at £753,844 record a slight advance while 
the ratio of interest earned on the funds 
was lower at £3 4s. Id. per cent, against 
£3 11s. 5d. per cent. Death claims 
amounted to £261,966, being lower by 
£170,026, and include over £40,000 aris- 
ing directly from the war. The strain on 
the fund in consequence of these war 
deaths was £30,000 but, even so, mor- 
tality was only 83 per cent of expectation. 
Following a valuation of the assets the 


directors are satisfied that depreciation 
does not exceed 1 per cent, that is, £170,000. 
Interim bonuses are being maintained in 
respect of premiums for the years 
1935-39. 

Non-life business is transacted through 
the Century Insurance Company, Limi- 
ted, which has a total premium revenue, 
including the sinking fund account, of 
£109,000, and the small life account of 
£63,000, amounting to £1,095,000; there 
is a small underwriting profit of £2,524 
which, with a transfer of £4,302 from the 
life and annuity account and net interest 
of £34,432, gives total net credits to profit 
and loss of £41,258. Expenses, etc., 
charged in profit and loss take £23,959, 
and the dividend, which is reduced from 


20 per cent to 6} per cent, costs £15,000; 
the balance carried forward at £100,562 i: 
higher by £2,300. The directors certify that, 
after making prudent reserves, the book 
values are in the aggregate fully of the 
value stated. There is a general reserve 
of £550,000, as well as additional re- 
serves in the fire and general accounts of 
£127,500. 

The Gresham Societies—Because of 
the part the “ Gresham Life” has played 
in developing British life assurance on the 
Continent, more than ordinary interes: 
attaches to the 1940 accounts of this office. 
New business naturally shows a marked 
recession, the overseas figure being only 
£532,362, against £1,544,294, but pro- 
duction at home was fairly well main- 
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tained. Revenue items in respect of 
transactions in enemy-occupied countries 
have been incorporated up to and in 
accordance with the last information 
received : — 


Rise or Fall 
New Business :-— 


Net sums assured ...... £1,475,668 —£1,187,484 
(44 6%) 

Income :— 
Net premiums ......... £892,380 — £185,705 
(17 -2%) 
Net interest ........... £344,729 — £49,099 


rateearned. {£3 108% —£0 11 5% 


” ” 


Outgo :— 
Claims by death ....... £224,811 — £2,762 
Claims by maturity .... £483,869 — £12,125 
Surrenders, incl.  sur- 
renders of bonus ..... £105,621 £6,251 
Commission andexpenses {200,803 £64,251 
Do., ratio,to premiums. . 22:5% — 2°1% 


Death claims include war deaths at home 
and abroad costing £24,053, but mortality 
experience, excluding enemy-occupied 
countries, information in respect of which 
obviously cannot be complete, has never- 
theless been favourable. The society has 
transferred £50,000 to a war contingency 
reserve to take care of possible loss in 
those countries overrun by the enemy 
where assets exceed liabilities. The chair- 
man (the Hon. W. B. L. Barrington), in 
the statement circulated with the 
accounts, declares that the value of Stock 
Exchange securities, excluding those in 
enemy control, shows a moderate improve- 
ment in value compared with last year ; 
as a result of a review of investments in 
property mortgages and other loans, the 
directors are able to report that the re- 
serves held against possible loss should 
be adequate to cover all reasonable con- 
tingencies. 


The “Gresham Fire and Accident” 
transacted business with premiums of 
£340,782, being a slight reduction of 
£9,050 on the previous year. Under- 
writing profits aggregate £18,108, against 
£10,361. 


Royal Insurance.—The two Liverpool 
offices, the “ Royal” and its associate the 
“Liverpool and London and Globe,” 
together constitute one of the largest and 
most ably administered insurance groups 
in the world. In 1940 the combined 
premium income was in the region of 
£26,000,000, of which about one-half is 
derived from the United States ; although 
profits are on a rather diminished scale, 
the group is able to show a further 
advance in premium revenue and a posi- 
tion of unassailable financial strength. 

This note deals with the “ Royal” 
figures alone, the “Liverpool and 
London and Globe” being discussed 
separately. Extracts from the life account 
are given below: — 


Rise or Fall 
New Business :— 
Net sums assured £2. 980,907 £1,493,546 
(33.4%) 
Income : 
Net premiums £2.067,730 £45.71 
(2.2%) 
Net interest ae £916,079 £29,718 
és » rate earned £3 7 7% £0 2 9% 
Oo — 
Claims by death £896,554 + £63,143 
Claims by maturity ... £1,037,275 — £163,959 
Surrenders, including 
surrenders of bonus £254,219 ¢4 £9,272 


Commission and ex- 


penses ove Se (239,027 £32,343 
Commission and ex- 
penses — 


ratio to 

premiums we 11.6% - 1.2% 
Tendencies in keeping with the experi- 
ence of most life offices are displayed by 
the accounts; the increase in death 
claims is accounted for as to £59,000 by 
payments in respect of war deaths. 


Premiums and underwriting profits in 
the leading departments other than life 
are as follows :— 


Rise Under- Rise 


or writing or 

Premiums Fall Profits Fall 

£ £ £ £ 
-eaee 5,546,224 +-105,361 256,396 245,487 
Accident . 5,970,065 — 72,334 508,036 — 50,355 
Marine... 2,053,744 +812,501 88,195 + 5,489 








£13,570,033 + 845,528 852,627 —290,353 
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The chairman (Mr A. Kentish Barnes), 
in the statement circulated with the 
accounts, explains that fire premiums 
have increased, both at home and in the 
United States, in consonance with in- 
creasing industrial activity, both areas, 
however, producing heavier losses. In 
the accident department the fall in pre- 
miums, in comparison with other offices, 
is remarkably small, an increase in the 
United States apparently largely offset- 
ting the reduction at home and the loss 
of Continental business; the profit of 
over half a million sterling is excellent, 
though slightly below that of the pre- 
vious year; the chairman pointed out 
that in the United States lower profits 
are to be expected “in view of the rate 
reductions that have been taking place 
and which still continue to be a feature 
of the business.” Marine premiums 
soared, and a modest profit is released in 
respect of 1939 operations. 


To the underwriting profits set out 
above is added £46,000, being one-fifth 
of the shareholders’ proportion of the life 
profits for the quinquennium 1935-39, 
and with net interest of £967,192 the 
aggregate credit transfers to profit and 
loss amount to £1,865,819. £224,000 
is transferred to the staff superannuation 
fund ; a loss of £96,031 has been rea- 
lised on the sale of investments and 
£150,000 is being utilised to write down 
investments and freehold house property. 
Provision for British taxation takes 
£275,000. The dividend, which is un- 
changed, costs £991,508, and after pro- 
viding for this the balance carried for- 
ward is higher by £129,280 at £2,133,084. 
The company is in the happy position 
of possessing a substantial favourable 
margin between the book values and 
market values of investments, and no 
credit has been taken for holdings in 
enemy and enemy-occupied territories, 
which were of celatively moderate dimen- 
sions. The consolidated balance-sheet 
discloses, in addition to the balance of 
profit and loss, a reserve fund of 
£1,500,000, and there are additional 
reserves in the fire, accident and 
marine departmental funds aggregating 
£8,100,000. 


Equitable Life-—Death claims recorded 
by the “Equitable” in 1940 were con- 
siderably heavier than for some years 
past ; of the increase of £22,539 by com- 
parison with 1939 just over £40,000 may 
definitely be ascribed to the war. The 
expense ratio—already low by reason of 
the absence of commission payments— 
was still further reduced : — 


Rise or Fal 
New business—- 
£905,342 
(512%) 


Net sums assured £863,915 
Income 


Net premiums £810,570 £18,239 
(2-2 
£8,469 


£012 


Net interest . 


rate earned... 


£429,809 
£3 15 1% 


Outgo: 


Claims by death 


maturity 


£496,786 + £222,539 
£192,991 £1 
£173,161 
Expenses . ; £47,434 
ratio to premiums 5 -9% 0-9°%% 


Surrenders 
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Annuity considerations amounted tg 
£109,273 (against £274,101) and pre. 
miums in the sinking fund account to 
497,720 (against £105,307). 


In the revenue accounts depreciation of 
£350,000 has been written off. The 
quinquennial valuation was made on , 
“met premium” basis, with interest g 
24 per cent, producing a surplus of nearly 
£550,000, which is being carried for. 
ward; in 1935 the “bonus reserve” 
method of valuation was employed, by 
as the chairman (Mr. Desmond Abe 
Smith) suggests in his speech to the 
members, this method implies the cop. 
tmuation of bonuses at a certain rate, an 
impression which it may be unwise to 
convey at the present time in view of the 
uncertainty of the outlook. The chair. 
man added, with every reservation, that 
“if we can maintain a net rate of interest 
of 34 per cent and if conditions do not 
otherwise decrease profits further, the 
society might at the end of three years 
from now give a quinquennial bonus of 
about five-sixths of the rates declared after 
the 1935 valuation.” Interim bonuses 
are being maintained. In the balance. 
sheet Stock Exchange securities stand at 
or under market values and assets in the 
aggregate are certified to be fully of the 
value at which they appear, following the 
provision for depreciation to which 
reference is made above. 


Royal London.—Extracts from the life 
revenue accounts of the “ Royal London” 
are reproduced in the accompanying 
table. As with other industrial-cum- 
ordinary offices, a noticeable feature is the 
relatively small reduction in new business 
in the industrial branch by comparison 
with the ordinary branch. Death claims 
are higher in both branches but the 
extent to which war deaths are responsible 
has not been indicated. 


The quinquennial valuation was made 
at December 31st last and in_ both 
branches the society is wisely contenting 
itself with granting interim bonuses, con- 
sideration of the allotment of reversionary 
bonuses being postponed. In the ordinary 
branch the valuation was on a 3 per cent 
interest basis, against 34 per cent five 
years ago; the surplus earned amounts 
to £847,282, of which interim bonuses 
granted during the quinquennium have 
absorbed £136,907; £250,000 is trans- 
ferred to the investment reserve fund and 
the balance carried forward is £519,047, 
compared with £58,672 brought in. The 
earned surplus in the industrial branch, 
with interest at 3 per cent as before, 1s 
£2,708,647, amd of this sum _ interim 
bonuses allowed during the quinquennium 
have taken £70,661 and contributions to 
the agents’ pension fund £200,948 ; after 
allotting £165,000 as a bonus to the staff, 
transferring £500,000 to the contingency 
fund and £1,000,000 to investment reserve 
the balance carried forward is £1,350,992 
against £578,954 brought forward from 
the previous valuation. 


The balance sheet reveals total assets 
of £48,679,000, an increase of £2,661,000. 
Assets are certified to be fully of the 
value stated less the investment and con- 
tingency funds amounting together to 
£3,257,599. 





RoyaLt LonpON—EXTRACTS FROM LIFE REVENUE A 


JUNTS 


Ordinary Rise or Industrial Rise or 


Branch 


New business net sums assu l | 


( Ne* premiums — ‘ a 
int 
Income » Net interest i 
| Do., rate earned . 
{ Claims, by death 
Do., maturity 
<4 Surrenders 
Commission and expenses 
Do., ratio to premiums 


Outgo 


£2,594,519 | 
£1,885,765 


£490,108 
£3 10 5° 
£304,636 
£837,245 

/ 166,190 
£259,088 
13-7%, 16% 


£1.801.978 | £13.080.902 £2,223,005 
(41-0 14 5) 
£51,954 | ‘ £138,989 
(2-7) | (2 6%) 
£16,265 £1,322,336 { £29,662 
051% 498% | £0 07% 
+ £72,716 £2,249,172 £354,915 
£29,075 £15,627 
£61,159 747,880 
£37,600 £2,170,717 £52,800 
399% 
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Investment 


Japan and the Market 


Developments in the Far East, unpleasant as their 
implications may very well be, have failed to arrest the 
general tendency of stock markets to recover from the 
yery modest reverse, shown in the last week on the accom- 

ying chart of indices compiled by The Financial News. 
Japanese bonds experienced an overdue reaction and there 
was some marking down of rubber shares, but elsewhere 
prices were steady or improved under the stimulus of a 
very modest volume of buying. It will take very little to 
establish new high levels for both the Funds and industrial 
ordinary shares. Indeed, the existence of savings, and the 
absence of any readily available substitute, will almost 
certainly cause the rise to continue in the absence of any 
major reverse. Outside the fields covered by the index, 
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there has been a modest volume of buying of a rather specu- 
lative character. It is perhaps this type of business which 
has best survived the decline in turnover, almost certainly 
inevitable after the continuous rise of the three months 
ended mid-July. It seems possible that the first effects of 
the Prime Minister’s defence of the existing set-up in supply 
may be to create optimism, but there can be no doubt that 
a substantial number of investors, and those not the least 
important, will regret that a more active policy has been 
rejected. Unless the critics are completely in the wrong, the 
line chosen is likely to prolong the war ; and the speculative 
activity, mentioned above, seems to be based largely on the 
belief that the end is nearer than was supposed. This was 
always a very dangerous assumption, and it is rendered 
more so by anything which tends to promote the belief 
that the nation is doing its best. 


* * * 


The Railway Payments 


The repetition by the four main-line railway companies 
and the LPTB of last year’s interim payments, and the 
total absence of figures, leaves the railway stockholder sub- 
stantially where he was a week ago. The inability to prepare 
a statement of net earnings shows that the accepted reading 
of the position—namely, that the old agreement expired 
practically, as well as formally, at the end of last year, is 
correct. The repetition of dividends suggests that the com- 
panies are relying on something other than their existing 
net revenues to meet the payments, for it is scarcely possible 
that even these modest distributions can have been earned 
over the whole system in view of the growing lag in the 
raising of charges. In fact, only the Southern mentions this 
aspect of the matter, and then only to express the belief that 
the 2} per cent payment on the preferred ordinary is covered 
Since the old agreement gave a small return on the deferred 
capital, even at the guaranteed minimum, this is scarcely 
encouraging, especially as last year’s distributions were, for 


most stockholders, fairly near Stage 2. The reaction of the 
market to the announcements was negligible, a fact to be 
explained by the contention that recent movements have 
been based on estimates of the new agreement. It is, 
however, difficult to find a logical basis for quotations. 
There is evidently no expectation of a permanent stabilisa- 
tion of the return, unless at a level far below the minimum. 
Prices appear to make large concessions to pre-war per- 


Due under 





Interim . Yield on 
1940 | Totat |___ Scheme _| Price |__ Payment _ 
and 1940 | july | 
1941 Min. Stage 2| 30 1940 Min. 
Gt. Western ord. ...... l} 1 3°3 4-6 35 11°43 9°43 
L.MS. 1923S'pref. ...... 2 4 4-0 4-0 41} 9-64 9-64 
we er rrr ‘ 1} 1-0 2°3 134 ll-ll | 7-41 
L.N.E.R. 4% Ist pref.+ . 2 4 | 40 40 | 42; 9-52 | 9-52 
” 4%, 2nd pref. . aes ook oe 2°5 15 | 13°33 | 8-00 
Southern prefd. ord. ... 2 5 5°0 5-0 53 | 9°44) 9-44 
ae defd. ord. ... ae lj 0-8 |} 2-7 | 1llg | 10-64; 6-81 
ee ee nc ccant 3? 3 16 | 3-3 36 | 8:33) 4-H 
; Laneibeseemcaia pasadeagin a= aasiiiplatitinieee inated: te 
NOTE.—Maxima allowed under old agreement were, for Gt. Western & L.M.S 
ordinary 8-19; L.N.E.R. deferred 4-7% ; Southern deferred 3-2%; Transport 
“CC” 5-5%. 
+ Also full payments on 5% preference. 





formance, tempered with some allowance for a problematical 
and unacknowledged responsibility of the authorities 
towards the holders of Transport “C.” It is, however, 
clear from the table above, which gives yields at current 
prices on last year’s dividends, and also on the guaranteed 
minima under the old agreement, that the principal feature 
of this section is acute uncertainty as to the long-term 
outlook. 


* . * 


Another Curtain Falls 


The latest instalment of the statistical blackout is a 
ban imposed on the advertisement of applications for new 
capital. The justification advanced is that permission to 
raise capital will only be given in cases where the concern 
is working for the Services, and that it is evidently un- 
desirable to call attention to this fact. Apart from the fact 
that, in the past, some issues have not been of this descrip- 
tion, it is not clear why rules similar to those applied to 
the publication of accounts could not be devised for new 
issues. Apart altogether from this side of the matter, there 
is, however, another. It is a fundamental concept of stock 
market business that it shall be in a limited and known 
amount of capital. As a concession to this fact, particulars 
as to issues are to be circulated to shareholders concerned, 
to all stock exchanges and to agencies compiling company 
statistics. Is it seriously suggested that the person who 
makes it his business to acquire this type of information 
will not be able to do so? He has only to subscribe to 
one of the services or inquire of his broker. Again, the 
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buyer of shares will not know what has happened. He will 
have to ask his broker, and if the latter does not inform him, 
whether asked to do so or not, the client will be dealing 
under a misapprehension. The regulation seems designed 
to cause the maximum of trouble with the minimum effect ; 
it infringes a vital principle of market dealing, and 
strengthens the growing impression that the public, and in 
particular the investing public, is thought worthy of no con- 
sideration by those in authority. 


* 7 *« 


Conversion Results 


The final results of the 19 municipal conversion 
offers, made at the end of April, and the preliminary state- 
ment by the Commonwealth of Australia as to its opera- 
tions of a month later, are of considerable interest. It may 
be recalled that, instead of allowing the usual method of 
offering to the public any stock not taken in conversion, 
the Treasury decided, in both cases, to provide any funds 
required itself. Had the former method been adopted, there 
can be no certainty that all the money would have been 
provided, but the market fully expected that the call upon 
the Treasury would be negligible. In all, £23} millions of 
municipal repayments had to be covered, of which some 
£4,500,000 was to come from accumulated sinking funds, 
leaving £19 millions to be found. In fact, the Treasury has 
had to find £1,305,000 out of this total, but, despite this, 
all the new stocks are quoted at well above the issue price 
of par. Although the terms of the Australian conversion 
were equally favourable, the preliminary figure is some £23 
millions out of a total of £30 millions. It seems probable 
that this new stock will settle down at a slight premium 
on the issue price of 99 for a 34 per cent stock, 1961-66, 
but the slightly shorter date and lower price proved in- 
sufficiently attractive in the strictly limited market which the 
new procedure imposes. On the whole, the new method 
does not compare favourably with the old, however neces- 
sary it may appear in the interest of limiting competition 
with Government loans. The market has always differed 
from the Treasury on this point, and experience suggests 
that the former has the truer measure of the position. A 
further conversion is now announced which will also benefit 
by Treasury assistance, namely that of some £2,600,000 Port 
of London Authority 43 per cent stock, holders of which 
are being offered at 99 a 34 per cent issue, repayable 1960- 
65. Both date and price are more favourable than the 
municipal stocks and the life is one year less than the 
Commonwealth. Probably the Authority has funds to cover 
repayment of some stock not converted. 


Company Notes 


Courtaulds’ Interim Maintained 


The payment of an interim dividend of 2} per cent 
on ordinary stock is specifically stated by the directors to 
carry no implication that the Courtaulds’ total dividend will 
be maintained at 8 per cent in the current year. In 1940, 
the ordinary payment was stepped up I per cent in view 
of a rise in gross profits, after depreciation, from £2,598,600 
to £3,314,869, and an improvement in the earnings percent- 
age from 8.2 to 9.4 per cent. With, however, a jump in 
total tax liability from {£991,257 to £1,764,808, the actual 
amount of equity earnings declined somewhat from 
£1,321,255 to £1,296,584. The directors state that earnings 
in the first six months of 1941 have been satisfactory, but 
that the outlook remains obscure. Income for that period 
also included £684,313 from a 7 per cent dividend on the 
Viscose holding. Whatever the company receives in com- 
pensation can scarcely be invested in wartime to yield as 
much. While the demand for the company’s products is 
likely to remain fair, despite restrictions on civilian buying, 
it is understood that there are considerable difficulties due 
to raw materials. Last year’s margin did not leave a great 
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deal for further rises in tax liabilities and other costs, which 
continue to mount, and the outlook cannot be described as 
reassuring. It is to the readjustment and restocking period 
of the post-war world that Courtaulds’ stockholders myst 
look for further unhindered progress. It is too early to say 
how the Viscose transaction will affect the profit position, 
but it is clear that there is a strong possibility that this 
year’s total payment may fall below 8 per cent, despite the 
welcome maintenance of the interim. The £1 ordinary stock, 
at 30s. 10d. ex dividend, yields £5 3s. 8d. per cent on last 
year’s total payment. 


* * * 


Royal Dutch Aiiocations 


Accounts of Royal Dutch for 1940 show no dividend 
will be paid on preference or ordinary capital. Profit for 
1940, including Fl. 364,312 profit on sale of U.S. dollar 
securities, amounts to Fl. 23,625,294 against Fl. 26,200,000, 
the decline being due to a fall in income from dividends 
from Fl. 26,000,000 to FI. 23,193,086. After deducting 
administration expenses, amounting to F1.155,744 against 
Fl. 400,000, the whole of the balance is added to the carry 
forward and earmarked as reserve against loss on invest- 
ments amounting to Fl, 25,243,272. The assets side of the 
balance sheet shows a fall in securities from FI. 2,052,396 
to Fl. 800,000, the result of the sale of American holdings, 
The remaining Fl. 800,000 are the company’s holding in 
4 per cent Netherland Loan, 1940, II, valued at par. Part 
of the proceeds of the sale have swollen cash holdings 
from FI. 1,634,000 to FI. 2,064,875. On the liabilities side, 
creditors amount to FI. 4,191,314 against a total of 
Fl. 4,200,000 for creditors and unclaimed dividends. General 
reserve is unchanged at nearly Fl. 72,000,000 and the 
suspense account created in the previous year, in view of 
the destruction of documents, has fallen from FI. 1,104,203 
to Fl. 748,965. There is grave doubt whether the Royal 
Dutch Company will be in a position to pay further divi- 
dends until the situation in the Far East is in hand. Recent 
developments there constitute an acute threat to its exist- 
ing income from dividends. In the circumstances, there 
can be no doubt of the wisdom of the decision to earmark 
all undistributed profits as investment reserve. The fact 
that the FI. 100 shares stand at some £19 is a clear indication 
of confidence in eventual powers of recovery. 


* . * 


Imperial Tobacco Interim 


The maintenance of the Imperial Tobacco im- 
terim payment on ordinary stock at 7} per cent tax 
free for the year to October 31, 41, was well 
received by the market. The £1 ordinary stock im- 
proved 2s. 6d. to 106s. 10}d., and a sympathetic 
rise took place among the other leading tobacco issues. It 
is, of course, generally recognised that there is.a slight possi- 
bility that the total payment for the year can be maintained 
at the 20 per cent tax free to which it was reduced from 
the 23 per cent tax free of 1938-39. The rise in the standard 
rate of tax alone would probably make a reduction neces- 
sary, while it is increasingly unlikely that sales income has 
continued to offset rising costs and special war expenditure. 
Net profits last year declined from £10,220,150 to £8,872,829 
and the tax free rate of equity earnings fell from 24.9 to 
21.4 per cent, which provided narrow cover for the total 
ordinary payment. The market appears to have discounted 
a halving of the 5 per cent tax free bonus, making a total 
distribution of 173} per cent tax free, and this should 
probably be regarded as the maximum which stockholders 
are likely to receive. The £1 ordinary stock yields some 
£3 15s. 11d. per cent tax free on last year’s total payment. 


* o * 


John Lewis Group 


The full accounts of the John Lewis group, for the 
year to January 31st last, present an excellent cross section 
of retail trade experience in the first full year of war. The 
greatest interest attaches to the results of the two holding 
companies, John Lewis and Company, and the newly- 
acquired Suburban and Provincial Stores. Taken as a whole, 
the results are far better than could have been expected 2 
few months ago. The earnings of the London company ar, 
of course, vitally affected by the loss of the Oxford Street 
premises through enemy action. Total profits dropped from 
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49,563 tO £131,776 and a net deficit for ordinary capital 
of £29,804 replaces equity earnings of £39,482 in the pre- 
yious year. The management has decided to attempt to 
maintain the § per cent cumulative preference service, but 
to default on the 7 per cent preference issue. After paying 
2} per cent on ordinary shares in May, 1940, the carry 
forward is down from £73,834 to £29,968. These results, 
of course, reflect not only the fortuitous loss of the Oxford 
Street business, but also the decline of retail trade in 
central London, for which evacuation, the black-out, 
rationing and limitation of supplies are all responsible. 
For the first seven months of the year, Suburban and Pro- 
vincial Stores suffered by comparison with 1939, owing to 
the disappearance of the hire-purchase business which, until 
the outbreak of war, had been a feature of the six suburban 
shops. In the remaining five months, like conditions pre- 
yailed in each year, and not only the further decline in 
London, but the whole of the earlier loss, was more than 
made good by expansion in the provinces, part of which 
resulted from the transfer of business from John Lewis 
after the Oxford Street loss. Total profits of the holding 
company, before crediting refund of income tax in either 
year, increased from £104,760 to £115,322. No dividend is 
paid on ordinary stock, the whole of the surplus being 
used to raise the carry-forward from £27,474 to £51,538. 
A marked rise in stocks has heavily depleted liquid 
cash. Suburban and Provincial Stores propose to 
raise £300,000 additional capital in £1 cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, of which £293,315 would be offered in exchange 
for existing preference ‘issues of subsidiary companies, 
thereby placing the obligations of the operating concerns 
on a cumulative basis. Bank loans, shown in the consoli- 
dated statements, are substantial in both cases, having risen 
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from £526,072 to £547,294 for Suburban and Provincial, 
while John Lewis have a newly-acquired debt of £512,071. 
None the less, there is every prospect that the group as a 
whole will manage to keep its head above water until a 
genuine revival of retail business is possible after the war. 
In the meanwhile, the possession of Suburban and Pro- 
vincial Stores provides an invaluable counterweight to the 
inevitable difficulties of the London concerns. 


* * * 


Henley’s Telegraph Earnings 


Preliminary figures of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph for 
the year to December 31st last show net profits of £320,565 


_ against £343,853. The total payment on ordinary stock is 


maintained at 20 per cent, including a 5 per cent bonus, and 
the carry-forward, after the allocation of £50,000 to war 
contingencies against £100,000 to general reserve, is reduced 
from £384,331 to £382,396. Since the net profits figure is 
struck after taxation and after special war and ARP expen- 
diture, it is highly satisfactory and no doubt cloaks a con- 
siderable rise in the gross figure. Trading profits, after tax, 
fell in the previous year from £445,159 to £415,204. Equity 
earnings can be estimated at £311,565 against £334,853, 
providing cover of 27.8 against 29.2 per cent for the 20 per 
cent ordinary payment. There is little doubt that the elec- 
trical transmission section of the company’s output has 
made the most substantial contribution to earnings last 
vear, and that its record is in line with that achieved by 
Callenders’ Cable. Further interpretation of the year’s 
results must wait on the publication of full accounts. The 
5s. ordinary stock, at 22s. offer a yield of £4 12s. 6d. per 
cent. 


EXCHANGES 


were up js. Selling was predominant in 
both tin and rubber markets. In the for- 
mer, Mawchi and South Malayan lost 
ground, and among rubber companies, 
losses of ss were suffered by United Sua 
Betong, Batu Caves, Glenshiel and other 
leading issues, the approach of Japan to 
the Singapore area being mainly respon- 
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ing Japanese occupation of Indo-China. 
There was, however, little selling and the 
generally cautious attitude expressed it- 
sf in a minimum of price changes and 
low turnover. Japanese issues were 
an exception and dropped heavily both 
before the week-end and on Monday. 
Later in the current week, a revival in 
sentiment took place inspired by the 
generally favourable war situation and 
possibly by the Prime Méinister’s state- 
ment in the production debate. Dealing 
was still on a small scale, but most 
markets enjoyed a number of moderate 
Tises. 


* 


After a subdued but steady close last 
week, the gilt edged market suffered a 
number of small losses on Monday, many 
which were recovered the following 
day. Thus 3} per cent. Conversion and 
War Loan and 4 per cent. Funding re- 
gained on Tuesday the previous day’s 
loss of 4, while 2} per cent. Consols im- 
Proved js on balance during the two 
days. Local Loans were unchanged after 
amovement of 4} each way. Further im- 
provements in midweek, raised old and 
new War Loan by js. though 34 per 
cent Conversion fell by the same amount. 
The most striking feature of the foreign 
bond market was the heavy losses in 
Japanese issues which were not fully 
made good by improvements on Tues- 
day, due to bear closing. Thus, the 5} 
Per cent loan of 1930 which dropped 3 
Points before the week-end and a further 
6 points on Monday, gained 2 points 
only the following day. The 4 per cent, 
1899, 6 per cent, 1924, and 5} per cent 
Gity of Tokyo loans were also heavily 
Offered, but shared in Tuesday’s gains 
which were based on the assumptron 

t the position was oversold. Austrian 
4} per cent and Czech 8 per cent loans 
Were in demand, but there was moderate 
selling of Greek 6 and 7 per cent loans 
and of Egyptian Unified. Among South 


nouncements, which had already been 
generally discounted. Before the week- 
end, LMS ordinary lost }, followed by 
the same amount on the first two days 
of the current week. On Tuesday, 
Great Western ordinary and Southern de- 
ferred also lost ground. Debenture issues 
of all the main line railway companies 
were sold in a small way at the beginning 
of the week. Midweek saw a general 
improvement in the junior stocks, which 
raised LMS ordinary and Southern pre- 
ferred by 4, 
in foreign rails, but 


sible for the setback. In the oil market, 
prices held firm and by Tuesday a 
general advance took place which included 
gains of 7's for Anglo-Iranian ordinary, 
Burmah and “ Shell” Transport. Cana- 
dian and Mexican Eagles were con- 
sistently supported. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. _ . os 
- q Thee . Security Indices. 
There was little business see Basnins oom. 

Canadian Pacific inS.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 

preference eased on moderate selling. List. shares* | Int.t 
* July 24...| 2,806 2,682 74-4 129-8 

: : ; » 25...) 2,611 2,848 74°5 129-8 

The tone remained moderately firm in » 28...) 3,033 | 3,188 74-7 129-8 

. . 9 207 ‘ 

the industrial market. Price changes were ° Ee} S| ee ee | eee 


small and somewhat irregular. In the 
brewery group, recent progress was con- 
tinued by Bass, which gained 1s. on Mon- 
day, by Barclay Perkins and Guinness. 
Benskins and Distillers lost ground on 
Tuesday. The heavy industrial section 
was in general firm, moderate rises being 
realised by John Brown, Bolsover and 
Colvilles, although Babcock and Wilcox 
was sold in a small way and Wm. Cory 
fluctuated uncertainly. The textile group 
was marked by steady buying of Wardle 
and Davenport, and Fine Cotton Spin- 
ners also made small, but consistent pro- 
gress. Miscellaneous issues fluctuated 
without trend. The maintenance of the 
Imps interim had a good effect on lead- 
ing tobacco shares which improved gener- 
ally on Tuesday and in midweek. 


* 


The kaffir market profited from Cape 
buying before and after the week-end, 
and in consequence prices remained more 
buoyant than in other directions. By 
Tuesday, the tone became definitely 
strong and gains of sy were common. 
West Wit Areas improved as much as } 
and both Grootvlei and New State Areas 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. 
shares, 1941 highest, 75-1 (July 17); 


+ 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 


lowest, 66-8 


(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 130 (July 21); 


lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


bargains. 
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New York 


News of the latest Japanese aggression 
caused prices to move irregularly on Wall 
Street at the end of last week. 
were hesitant and sentiment generally dis- 
turbed. On Monday, 
firmly and later in the session there was 
a demand for steel, aircraft, copper and 
chemical issues, which all improved frac- 
tionally. The progress was not, however, 
fully held and on Tuesday steel stocks 
lost up to 1 point. The Japanese freezing 
or U.S.A. credits had already been dis- 
counted and was not in itself responsible 
In midweek, 
anxiety regarding domestic taxation in- 
duced further falls under the leadership 


for the uncertain 


of steel issues. 


trend. 


markets 


} Excluding “Stop Press’ 


Dealers 


opened 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 99 per cent of capacity, against 
99.5 per cent in the previous week. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Price of Coal 


The Mines Department has recently made an im- 
portant change in the procedure by which it has been 
authorising increases in the price of coal since the out- 
break of war. It has discontinued its practice of giving 
these authorisations a more or less uniform national 
application, and has informed the industry that in future 
claims for increases in prices will be examined and 
determined* independently on a district basis. Under these 
new arrangements, the Department is now considering 
claims to meet the cost of the guaranteed week, of the 
recent war wage addition of 4d. per shift, and of increases 
in the charges for other services. By the Central (Coal 
Mines) Scheme (Amendment) Order, sanctioned by Par- 
liament on May 28th, the Central Council was authorised 
to impose a levy on all colliery undertakings at a uniform 
rate not exceeding 6d. per ton calculated on commercial 
sales, and out of the Central Fund so created to pay the 
owners the actual costs incurred by them in meeting their 
statutory wage obligations under the Essential Work Order. 
It has been realised, however, that because of the different 
local conditions, these costs vary appreciably from colliery 
and colliery, and from district and district, and accordingly 
the South Wales Executive Board applied for authority to 
raise their prices by an amount considerably greater than 
that of the estimated charge of 6d. per ton to cover the 
cost of the guaranteed week and the conventional estimate 
of approximately 1d. per ton for each 1d. advance in the 
average wages per man-shift worked. The Mines Depart- 
ment, however, has authorised increases in the price of 
South Wales steam and bituminous coal of only rod. per 
ton from July 19th, and of 1s. 8d. per ton in those of all 
grades of anthracite coal. The Welsh coal-owners have pro- 
tested against this award, and their representations are now 
under consideration by the Department. Decisions relating 
to the other coalfields of the country have not yet been 
announced. This is the seventh occasion on which Welsh 
coal prices have been raised by the authority of the Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war, and the aggregate in- 
crease amounts to 7s. 9d. per ton for steam and bituminous 
coals supplied inland and 8s. 1d. per ton for export, and 
to 9s. 7d. and gs. 11d. respectively for anthracite grades. 
Between July, 1939, and last May the average pithead pro- 
ceeds of the industry per ton raised rose by 6s. 3}d., or 
33 per cent, but during the same period the official index 
of wholesale coal prices showed a rise of 42 per cent and 
the general wholesale index number*one of 55 per cent. 


American Trade with Japan 


_ The formal rupture of United States’ commercial rela. 
tions with Japan would only give finality to a state of affairs 
which has been developing for some time. United States 
exports to Japan in the first quarter of this year were only 
$32,808,000, 47.8 per cent below those of the corresponding 
period of 1940. In the first quarter of 1939, exports to 
Japan were 10.6 per cent of total United States exports ; jn 
January-March, 1940, they constituted only 8.3 per cent 
and in January-March, 1941 only 5.5 per cent. Exports of 
crude oil during the first quarter fell from $3.8 millions jy 
1940 to $2.4 millions in 1941, and in the month of March 
this year no exports of copper, aluminium, carbon black, 
ammonium sulphate or potash fertilisers were recorded, 
Some idea of the key products for which the United States 
has in the past been an important source of supply to Japan 
is given by the following table: 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO JAPAN IN 1938 
000’s omitted) 
mantity Value Quantity Vale 
Ib $ Ib 
: Lead pigs, bars, sheets, ‘ 
Total |} xports 233,662 pipes, etc. .lb. 60,406 2,100 
Cotton (ex linters) .lb. 534,389 2,850 | Nickel-chrome _ elec- 
Sulphite wood pulp, tric resistance wire 
bleached . tons 60 5,585 Ib. 48 7" 
Crude petroleum bbl. 21,272 29,858 Radio apparatus .... ro 129 
Gas oil and distillate Lathes oe 4,665 
fuel oil . . bbl 5,297 6,675 Milling machines as 5,693 
Lubricating oil i. 307 2,789 | Grinding machines & 
Iron & steel scrap tons 1,366 21,685 | parts ~ 4,657 
bars and | Rolling mill machines 
rods Ib. 65,226 2,718 | and parts ie 3,233 
= plates 27,046 714 | Motor trucks, buses 
Tin plate and taggers’ and chassis sis 2,129 
Sh stake dee ss Ib. 28,263 1,631 | Automobile parts for 7 
Ferro alloys ........ ci 2,382 assembly sae 3,624 
Aluminium ingots, | Automobile parts for : 
scrap and alloys Ib. 396 201 replacement eée 2,753 
Aluminium plates, | Aeroplanes ......... oes 5,515 
sheets, bars, strips | Aircraft parts, instru- 
and rods . Ib 1,459 203 ments & accessories b 5,055 
Refined copper in in Potash fertilisers tons 31 1,222 
gots, bars, etc. ..Ib. 217,880 21,813 | Phosphate ,, + 159 667 





As well as petroleum products, discussed on page 133, 
Japan has been accustomed to draw upon the United States 
for many important materials. Its dependence was greatest 
in raw cotton, iron and steel and copper, but machine tools, 
other non-ferrous metals, and fertilisers are also important 
commodities for which Japan may soon have to look else- 
where. The United States, on the other hand, imported no 
single essential commodity in any great quantity from 
Japan, except raw silk, of which its Japanese imports in 
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1938 were 51 million lbs, valued at nearly $84 million. 
Timely action to conserve existing stocks would probably 
revent the cutting-off of these imports from interfering 
with any essential use of silk. For the most part, Japanese 
exports to the United States consisted of the cheaper grades 
of non-essential goods, such as toys, slide fasteners, china 
and musical instruments ; of not particularly important 
food products, as for example, crab-meat and tuna fish ; and 
of a few important but not irreplaceable commodities such 
as creosote, menthol and camphor. A United States embargo 
on trade with Japan would be no two-edged sword, but a 
weapon with a single cutting edge of great sharpness. 


* * * 


Inventors and the State 


To have worked eagerly over a long period on an idea 
which seems full of promise engenders a hypersensitive 
state of mind. When that idea is rejected, almost in silence, 
by a Government department, the originator is apt to feel 
that he has been treated with contempt, and to have a strong 
suspicion that it has never been examined at all. This is a 
dangérous state of mind, at a time when the country needs 
all the originality it can command, and the Ministry of 
Supply has done well to make a public statement of the 
procedure that is followed in respect of all inventions sub- 
mitted to the Government. The Directorate of Scientific 
Research has a staff of examiners who are specialists in the 
various subjects likely to be of interest, and each proposal 
undergoes a preliminary examination by the appropriate 
member of this panel. If he thinks it likely to be useful he 
sends it on, with his comments, to the department it seems 
likely to concern, sometimes accompanying it with sugges- 
tions which go beyond the scope visualised by the inventor. 
Sometimes, even if the department rejects it, he returns it 
for reconsideration, and perhaps gives the inventor an 
opportunity of meeting the criticisms. If the invention is not 
immediately useful, but might be of use in the future, it 
comes up for periodical review. Unfortunately, if it is re- 
jected, the reasons for rejection cannot always be given 
without revealing military information, especially as it is 
not always possible to be certain that the alleged inventor is 
not an enemy agent angling for just such a result. It is 
this inevitable uncommunicativeness that has sometimes 
produced an unfortunate impression. Even terseness can be 
tactful, however, and the general practice of Government 
departments in dealing with individual members of the 
public does not give much foundation for a conviction that 
the rejected inventor is always assured that there was a good 
reason for the decision in his case. Once a proposal has 
commended itself to an examiner, its chances seem good. 
Every month a list of all such proposals is circulated to the 
branches and establishments of the Ministry of Supply and 
the War Office, to the scientific research departments of the 
Admiralty and the Ministry of Aircraft Production, to the 
Ministry of Home Security, and the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. By this means it may 
find application in a direction not thought of by the original 
examiner. The routine procedure seems sound enough ; 
Whether the country gets the full benefit of its inventors’ 
ideas must in the last resort depend upon the interest and 
imagination shown by the people working the system. 


* * * 


The Location of Industry 
Earlier this year the Board of Trade created a “ clearing 
house ” for factories and storage space in order to ensure 
the utilisation of factories and storage capacity in the 
National interest and to facilitate the speedy substitution of 
alternative premises for those that may be damaged or 
destroyed in air-raids. In view of the danger of confusion 
and dislocation of munition production arising from the 
uncontrolled movement of industry, the Board of Trade 
has now decided to go a step further. The Location of 
Industry (Restriction) Order, 1941, provides that no person 
may, without a licence issued by the Board of Trade (a), 
Carry on at any factory or warehouse having an area of 3,000 
Of more feet super any trade or business not carried on there 
Previously ” or (b) “carry on at other premises having an 
afea of 3,000 or more feet super, whatever their previous 
use, a business of production or storage.” The Order, which 
Came into force on July 25th, does not, however, apply to 
shops or to new buildings ; a general licence provides for 
© use of premises for temporary storage purposes ; and 
special consideration will be given to applications by firms 
dispossessed by enemy action or through other causes out- 
Side their control, to use alternative premises in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their former place of business. The control 
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of industrial location was clearly necessary, and the new 
Order, made under the stress of war exigencies, may pave 
the way towards the control of industrial location which 
will be essential during the period of reconstruction after 
the war. 

* * * 


Aluminium in Russia 


Although Russia’s aluminium industry is only about 
ten years old, the production of this metal, so important 
in the manufacture of aircraft, is already substantial. The 
U.S.S.R. has large reserves of both bauxite and other 
materials, like aluminium-rich clays and nepheline, from 
which aluminium can be extracted. The bauxite deposits 
are found in the Urals and the Ukraine, and readily avail- 
able reserves are estimated at 8,900,000 tons. The extensive 
nepheline deposits of the Kola-Kandalaksha region have 
latterly been employed for producing aluminium on a semi- 
commercial scale. The growth of aluminium production 
since 1937, on the basis of Soviet statistics obtained by 
the American Bureau of Mines, is shown below: — 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
(In Metric Tons) 
Aluminium (primary) ..... 37,650 43,800 45,000 55,000 
Aluminium (secondary).... 10,970 13,000 15,000 18,000 
OU. Se GS ees 48,620 56,800 60,000 73,000 


Last year the Dnepr plant accounted for 32,000 tons and 
that at Volkhov for 13,000 tons. The Ural plant, which 
started operations much later than the others, yielded about 
10,000 tons. The third five-year plan calls for a total annual 
output of 220,000 tons of virgin and secondary aluminium. 
To this end, the capacities of the Dnepr and Volkhov 
plants are to be increased to yield about 110,000 tons per 
annum, the ultimate capacity of the Ural works is placed 
at §0,000 tons, another 60,000 to 65,000 tons are to be 
supplied by the Kandalaksha (Karelia) and Rybinsk works 
and the rest is secondary metal reclaimed from scrap. 
Although Russia has become very nearly self-sufficient in 
aluminium, the Soviet authorities are reported to have 
built up substantial emergency stocks of the metal, partly, 
no doubt, because of the vulnerability of the Dnepr and 


Volkhov works. 
* * * 


Help for Diamond Exports 


The July diamond “sights” realised a turnover of 
slightly over £450,000 which is well above the monthly 
average hitherto maintained during the current year. 
Special significance attaches to the last sights because they 
provided the first application of special measures designed 
at one and the same time to stimulate the export trade in 
polished stones and to check the tendency towards domestic 
hoarding of these stones to which reference was made in 
The Economist of July 26th. To achieve this double objec- 
tive, the selling syndicate, acting with the approval, if not 
on the prompting, of the Government, requested’ from all 
British cutters buying rough stones at the London sights 
an undertaking that they would export at least 75 per cent 
of the stones so bought. The stimulation of export trade 
cannot, however, be achieved merely by blocking the flow 
of stones into domestic hoards. It is also a matter of 
price differential arising from the fact that in competition 
with the United States cutting industry the new British 
industry is handicapped, firstly, by the U.S. tariff on polished 
diamonds, and, secondly, by the comparatively heavy war 
damage insurance premiums which diamonds have to bear 
while in process of manufacture in this country. In order 
to offset these disadvantages, certain concessions to the 
domestic trade were introduced last month. Among these 
was a cut of 30 per cent in the prices of “cleavages,” i.e., 
stones of an unwieldy shape which require cleaving before 
cutting and polishing. 


For Commodity and Industry News see page 154. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
COMPANY’S VITAL PART IN WAR EFFORT 
INCREASE IN SALES AND CUSTOMERS 


LORD TRENT’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Boots Pure Drug Company, 
Limited, was held at Beeston, Notts, on the 31st ultimo. 


Lord Trent, chairman of the company, presided. 


The chairman’s statement, issued with the report and accounts, 
which were taken as read, is as follows :— 

The activities of the company during the past year have been 
closely bound up at every point with the national effort. Some 
2,500 employees are serving with H.M. Forces or on full-time 
Civil Defence service, and there has been an enthusiastic readiness 
to supply the company’s own needs for ARP duties, fire watching, 
spotting, auxiliary fire fighting, Red Cross, and so forth. 

I have to report with deep regret, but also with a feeling of 
pride, that during the year 27 of our employees lost their lives 
while serving with H.M. Forces and 17 through enemy action at 
home. To all their relatives we offer our sincerest sympathy. 


BRAVERY OF THE STAFF 


One member of the firm, a chemist, employed in our Lambeth 
branch, has been awarded the George Cross for an act of superb 
gallantry in rescuing a wounded comrade from a blazing aeroplane 
loaded with bombs. 


With branches of the company spread all up and down the 
battlefield of Britain we have inevitably been exposed to dangers. 
Many of our premises have been damaged in air raids, some 
have been totally destroyed. The staffs of the offices, laboratories, 
warehouses, and shops have carried on magnificently under 
increasingly difficult conditions. From all parts of the country 
we have received warm tributes to the morale and courage of those 
engaged in defence work, and one of our employees in Surrey has 
been awarded the George Medal. 

When the full story can be told I am certain that the share- 
holders will be proud of the contribution which the firm has 
made and is making to the war effort, and particularly of the 
cheerfulness and resourcefulness with which the staff have met 
dangers and difficulties, and the splendid way in which they have 
responded to all the calls made upon them. 


COMPANY’S IMPORTANT PART IN THE WAR EFFORT 


This company, in normal times, plays a valuable part in the 
life of the nation. In war we have an even more vital part to 
play, and I feel that I can claim that our organisation has more 
than lived up to its peace-time reputation in every field of its 
manifold activities. To help in the work of healing the sick and 
keeping fit people well is even more important in war than in 
peace, and in addition our staffs have done their full share in 
giving first-aid to the injured. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction to us to be able to 
give effective assistance to the national “Dig for Victory” and 
allied campaigns aimed at a greater production of food, and I 
may perhaps refer in this connection to a booklet produced by 
the firm on “How to Make Good Silage,” which has won high 
praise from the Ministry of Agriculture and all who read it. 


SUCCESS OF WAR SAVINGS GROUPS 


Another branch of our war effort which I should mention is 
National Savings. For some time past our branches have been 
selling War Savings Certificates on behalf of the Government, and 
our own War Savings Groups in the shops, offices, and works 
have been growing. There are now over 12,000 employees con- 
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tributing by deductions from wages and salaries, and to date 
they have subscribed over £75,000. 


RECORD SALES AND NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


Let me now come to our own internal affairs, about Which, fey 
obvious reasons, my report this year can only be in general term, 
Our total sales last year were easily a record, and in view of the 
limitation of supplies, the closing of a number of departments othe: 
than chemists’, and all the other factors which adversely affects 
business, I am sure you will consider that this record reflects th. 
greatest credit both on our buyers and on our sales staff. 

The total number of customers also reached record figures ip 
spite of the damage to shops to which I have already allude 
Some of the shops damaged or destroyed were among our mog 
profitable branches, and I should mention that in replacing then 
we have been guided not so much by considerations of the prof 
formerly earned as by the real need of supplying medicinal service 
which they could meet in their particular locality. 

Depreciation on the usual scale has been adequately provide 
for against all fixed assets. 

There are other alterations in the balance-sheet, some of whid 
are substantial. As all of these arise out of the war, it is g 
present impossible for me to comment upon them. 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


To give shareholders some idea of.the extra burden of taxation, 
if you compare this year with our standard period for EPT we 
have to pay £623,490 more this year in taxation. That is ip 
addition to purchase tax, which up to March 31, 1941, amounted 
to £611,700. In these ways we are making a valuable contribu. 
tion to the National Exchequer. 

Our veterinary and horticultural sections both show largely 
increased business, and our export sales, in spite of many diff- 
culties, are much higher than for any previous year in our history, 
Believing in the importance of keeping in the forefront of scientific 
development, we have continued to develop our research work 
alike on the medical, veterinary, and horticultural sides. 


TRIBUTE TO CUSTOMERS 


I cannot conclude my brief report without a grateful acknow- 
ledgment to our customers. They have shown a sympathetic 
appreciation of the difficulties with which our reduced staff has 
been faced and have accepted as inevitable the impossibility of 
our maintaining our previous high standard of service, whic, 
however, we are making every effort to preserve. 

Owing to the recent changes in the schedule of reserved occupa- 
tions, we are faced with the loss of many more of our employees 
during the next few months. I should mention that we ae 
continuing to make allowances to all our employees in HM. 
Forces. 


Finally, let me assure you that, in spite of all the difficult 
problems with which the war has confronted us, we are doing our 
utmost, not without success, to maiNtain and even increase the 
confidence which the public has in Boots. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
auditors reappointed. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Globe Telegraph and Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 
The Right Hon. Lord Pender presided, in the absence, through 
indisposition, of the Right Hon. Lord Midleton (the chairman). 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

There is a reduction in our net income of £23,000, due chiefly 


to increased income-tax, deducted at the source from our receipts, 
and this will be still further reduced next year when the full effect 
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of the 10s. income-tax is felt. Your directors, however, have felt 
justified in paying the same final dividend as last year, which 
we feel sure will be appreciated by the stockholders in these diffi- 
cult times. Our main source of revenue, Cable and Wireless, 
shows every sign of reaping the reward for encouraging ll 
classes of the community to become “telegraph minded,” and 
bringing oversea communications within the reach of all at home 
and in the Dominions and Colonies. 


Lord Pender added that as the accounts covered a period of 
thirteen months a further 4 per cent. would become payable on 
the preference stock for the extra month, and it was proposed 
to adjust the matter in the next interim dividend, which would be 
2 per cent., less tax. 


The report was adopted. 


BRITISH TIMKEN, LIMITED 
MR JOHN PASCOE’S SURVEY 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of British Timken, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th ultimo, at 65, Cheston Road, Aston, 
Birmingham. 


Mr John Pascoe (deputy chairman) said: 


Our chairman, Mr Michael Dewar, is not able to be with us 
two-day. He has been for some months working in the United 
States on behalf of the Ministry of Supply. I am sure he carries 
our good wishes for the success of his mission. 


The profit of £114,400 before taxation for the year under review 
is approximately the same as last year and is well below our 
excess profit standard. We propose to pay the same dividend, 
namely 15 per cent., on the slightly increased capital. 


The balance sheet figures this year reflect the purchase of our 
subsidiary company, Fischer Bearings Company, Limited, and, by 
the increased figure of stocks and work in progress, the higher 
turnover compared with 1939. ‘The reserves are increased by the 
balance of the share premium account from our issue of 40,000 
new shares and by the transfer to a reserve for contingencies of 
£20,000. 


During the year your company’s manufacturing facilities have 
been employed to their maximum capacity, as also have those 
of your subsidiary company, Fischer Bearings Company, Limited, 
under the able direction of Mr L. W. Moritz. 


You have heard from time to time of our service organisation 
which, having been built up over many years, has proved so 
valuable in times of peace. I am glad to be able to tell you 
that its activities now embrace the military users of our products 
who have expressed their appreciation of the assistance we have 
been able to give. Our technical service department has been 
proud to serve the needs of the country’s technical forces. 


It is impossible to forecast what the profits are likely to be 
in the coming year. As is only proper in war time, the company’s 
price level is continuously subject to searching cost investigation. 
The only prospect of which we can be certain is that the resources 
of the company will continue to be devoted wholeheartedly to the 
tational war effort. 


During the past year the staff and workpeople of your company 
have worked and lived under conditions as difficult as anywhere 
inthe country. Their output is great and their spirit high, and I 
aM certain that they will continue to give of their utmost, con- 
fdently looking forward to the time when the product’ of their 
labours will once again assist the dissemination of health, com- 
fort and happiness. 


In consequence of the continued absence of Mr Dewar in the 
United States, it has been found desirable to appoint a substitute 
© act as deputy chairman and deputy managing director and, 
under a resolution of the board, I am now exercising the duties 
attached to these offices. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of The General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, in London, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hirst, of Witton, chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from a statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 


In days of peace it has always been my pride and pleasure to 
give you an account of the company’s manifold activities, and the 
successes achieved in salesmanship, production and _ research. 
To-day I do not propose to go into detail, though I can assure 
you these successes are continuing and are contributing their full 
quota to the national effort. 


You will have seen from the directors’ report that our numerous 
factories have all been fully employed and our pay roll has 
increased. Our production, despite all the difficulties and inter- 
ferences which the war has brought, has not only been maintained, 
but considerably increased. You will see, however, from our 
report that our net profit has been affected by the incidence of 
Excess Profits Tax at the rate of 100 per cent., whereas last year 
it was only 60 per cent., and by similar tax legislation in the 
Dominions. 

Naturally, I regret that the expansion of our net profit figure, 
which has shown itself for many years past, could not continue 
this year, and that all our hard work has resulted in somewhat 
less being available for allocation and for distribution. 


ADEQUATE RESERVES 


We regard our general reserve of £4,700,000 as adequate for 
the normal requirements of the company, and we consider that 
under to-day’s conditions there is no necessity to augment it. At 
the same time we are anxious to avoid, if we can, any possibility 
of having to draw upon the reserve to meet those contingencies 
which may arise from war-time conditions. We have, therefore, 
set aside the sum of £50,000 to inaugurate a fund for that purpose, 
and we have allocated an additional £50,000 for depreciation. 

We recommend to you a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus 
of 74 per cent. Whilst this distribution entails a small decrease 
in the bonus figure, it is in fact the same as in the period which 
under legislation we have to regard as our “standard” year. 
Personally, I cannot but regret the imposition of an Excess Profits 
Tax at the rate ot 100 per cent. I am sure none of us have 
any desire to make additional profits out of the war. It is, too, 
gratifying to think that our efforts are making a considerable 
financial contribution to the Empire’s war effort. We do desire, 
however, some margin, which will allow us not only to deal, as- 
prudent business men, with that kind of expenditure which 
though necessary is not classed as an allowable expense for taxa- 
tion purposes, but also and more particularly to prepare adequately 
for the vast problems we shall have to face when the war is over. 


PROVISION OF FINANCE 


The expansion of our manufacturing activities has made neces- 
sary the provision of additional finance. We had always anticipated 
that this would be needed and had made provision for it when 
arranging the original loan to which I referred last year. We 
were thus able to borr#W an additional £1,000,000 on terms which 
both we and our financial advisers regard as very satisfactory. 
It is difficult, under to-day’s conditions, to foretell what the finan- 
cial requirements of the future may be—it is possible that we 
shall require even further finance, but I would like you to know 
that we have already made arrangements under which ample 
resources would be at our disposal should they be required. 

Our absorption in the requirements of the home market has 
by no means diminished the attention we have always paid to 
export. It would be idle to pretend that the difficulties and 
restrictions in the path of export business have not increased. In 
spite of these, however, by the united efforts of all concerned, 
both here and overseas, we have managed to maintain our export 
trade at practically the same figure as the previous year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ORIENTAL TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR HENRY McMAHON ON GOVERNMENT’S OFFER 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Oriental 
Telephone and Electric Company, Limited, was held on the 29th 
ultmo at the Great Eastern Hotel, E.C. 

Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., &c. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The ordinary dividends have been shown 
aS gross figures, subject to the deduction of income-tax, the final 
dividend of II per cent. gross which we now recommend making 
a total of 16 per cent. for the year. You may be interested to learn 
how the total distribution for the year 1940 compares as “net” 
dividend with the ordinary dividend for previous years. As you 
know, a dividend of 12 per cent., free of tax, has been paid 
for many years past, which is equal to £12 net, whereas the gross 
distribution of 16 per cent. for the year 1940, after deduction of 
income-tax, is equal to £10 2s. Having regard to the heavy 
charges for taxation which the company has now to bear, this 
result must, I think, be considered very satisfactory. 

As regards the profits generally, you will notice that there has 
been a very satisfactory increase at our Singapore branch, which is 
due partly to an increase in subscriptions and rentals and partly to 
the reduced charge for depreciation and obsolescence to which I 
have previously referred. ‘he reduction in the amount of divi- 
aends from associated companies is explained briefly in the report. 
It is in effect due to the fact that the offers of the Government of 
India for the’ shares of the companies, to which I refer later, 
were subject to the condition that no further dividends would be 
paid until the offers were accepted or rejected. 

Our report shows the development which took place in all these 
centres during the year and also indicates the dividends which 
have been brought into our profit and loss account for 1940. The 
Hongkong Telephone Company continues to make progress and 
has paid a dividend of 14 per cent., as for 1939, and the China 
and Japan Telephone and Electric Company, Limited, has thus 
been able to make its usual distribution of 6 per cent., free of 
tax, for the year. The Rangoon Telephone Company, Limited, 
has also shown excellent development and has paid its usual 
Cividend of 6 per cent., free of Burman income-tax. 


THE INDIAN COMPANIES 


I come now to the position which has been reached in respect 
of the three Indian companies—namely, the Bengal Telephone 
Corporation, Limited, the Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, 
and the Madras Telephone Company, Limited. 1 explained to 
you last year the difficulties in regard to capital expenditure in 
which the companies were, owing to the right which the Govern- 
ment of India had to take over the undertakings in 1943 after 
giving only one year’s notice, and how it had beef provisionally 
agreed that probably the right solution was for the Government of 
India to buy out the companies now. The Government of India 
made a careful valuation of the assets of the three companies, but 
eventually they decided to make an offer to buy the shares. These 
offers proved to be slightly in excess of the market values of the 
Bengal and Bombay shares, but slightly below the market value of 
the Madras shares. 

The offers were carefully considered by the boards of the com- 
panies in consultation with your board, and they had no difficulty 
in deciding to recommend to their shareholders that the offers 
should be accepted. 

The position is that the offer has been accepted by the share- 
holders of the Bengal Telephone Corporation and we have been 
paid for our shares. The requisite majority for the acceptance of 
the offer relating to the Madras Company has not been secured, 
but we are considering a suggestion of the Government of India 
that we should sell them our shares in the company by private 
treaty. Regarding the offer made in respect of the Bombay Tele- 
phone Company, the poll has been concluded and the results are 
now being scrutinised by the Government of India. 

I am sorry that 1 cannot yet make any proposals as to the course 
our company should ultimately pursue. That will be considered 
as soon as we know definitely the result of the Bombay poll and 
of our negotiations with the Government of India in respect of our 
Madras shares. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, 
LIMITED 


MR S. R. BEALE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Guest, Keen and Nettlefoldg, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in Birmingham. 

The following is the statement of the chairman, Mr §, R 
Beale, which has been circulated with the report and accouny, 
and was taken as read: — 

As war conditions make it impossible for me to give the com. 
prehensive review of the activities of the G.K.N. group that j 
has been the chairman’s privilege to give you in past years, j 
has been decided that the annual general meeting will be entirely 
formal. 

So that stockholders may be kept in touch with their company, 
I am having this letter circulated with the annual accounts, 

During the past year, the company suffered a grievous log 
through the death of Sir David Llewellyn. Sir David's intimar 
knowledge of the coal trade was of great service to the company 
for many years. His keen mind and sound judgment were always 
ungrudgingly at our disposal. The company has lost a great 
director, and his colleagues a much valued friend. 


CHANGES IN THE DIRECTORATE 


The board have elected Mr E. C. Lysaght and Colonel H, B, 
Sankey as directors of the company, and confirmation of their 
election will be submitted to the annual general meeting. Mr, E, 
C. Lysaght has succeeded his father as managing director of 
Messrs John Lysaght, Limited. Colonel Sankey has _ been 
managing director of Messrs Joseph Sankey and Sons for some 
years. Both these gentlemen have given proof, over many years, 
of high business ability. These two appointments to the board 
of your company strengthen in a desirable way the liaison with 
these two important allied companies. 

Since March 31st Mr T. S. Peacock has intimated his inten- 
tion of retiring from the position of managing director, which 
he has held for the past twenty-two years. The board, however, 
is glad that Mr Peacock has consented to remain on the board 
as deputy-chairman; his long and intimate knowledge of the 
business will, therefore, be still available to the company. 

The various items in the balance-sheet call for no particular 
comment. They show the various features which are the 
inevitable result of war conditions. 


**GRIM BUT GAY" 


So much has already been said about the effects on industry 
of income-tax at the present rate, coupled with excess profits tax 
at 100 per cent., in relation to sufficiency of working capital for 
post-war enterprise, that I will confine my comments within 
very strict limits. 

When the year’s profit is shown free of tax, as ours is, af 
increase of tax automatically reduces the total of profits available. 
In addition to this, there are a number of expense items for 
which provision must be made in the accounts which are no 
allowed as a deduction from profit as calculated for taxation by 
the Inland Revenue. With excess profits tax at 100 per cent, 
and with industry continually having imposed on it increasing 
burdens, it is inevitable that the profit available for distribution 
should show a decreasing tendency. 

I feel sure you will accept this position in that “grim and 
gay” spirit in which many others are accepting much worst 
experience than some reduction of income. 

As to our activities, I can tell you that, thanks to the Ui 
flagging energy of all the directors, staff and workpeople in all 
the companies concerned, there has resulted an effort in produc- 
tion that cannot be praised too highly. 


PRODUCTION PARAMOUNT 


From the national point of view, the paramount requirement 
at the moment is production, and this effort to produce what 
the country must have will be continued. At the same time your 
board is always doing what it can to conserve your interests 
that the company’s peace-time activities may be resumed with 4 
little delay as possible when that happy time comes. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN T. CARGILL’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the members of the 
Burmah Oil Company, Limited, was held on the 30th ultimo in 
the Merchants’ Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 

Sir John T. Cargill, Bart., chairman of the company, presided. 

The following statement by the chairman was circulated with the 
directors’ report and accounts :— 

Inclusion with the report and accounts of this personal state- 
ment in place of the speech in which normally I review the com- 
pany's affairs, and particularly conditions which have governed 
results submitted at general meetings, will make it possible both 
for us to confine the business at this year’s meeting to the formality 
of putting and adopting the various necessary resolutions and for 
directors and stockholders alike, whose attendance involves the 
yse of railway facilities, to observe the desire expressed by the 
Government that railway travelling in to-day’s circumstances should 
be reduced to a minimum 

In ordinary times we talk of many things at these annual 
functions. ‘There ar: to-day not less, but possibly even more, 
matters affecting our business about which ordinarily I might 
have a great deal to say. But all that’ must be reserved for a more 
appropriate occasion, simce here again the Government has 
warned all public companies to be on guard against reports or 
chairman’s speeches containing anything of possible use to the 
enemy. 


BOARD'S DIVIDEND POLICY 


Disorganisation of mail services by exigencies of war is alone 
responsible for the delay in submitting our accounts and holding 
our meeting; and, by declaring as a second interim dividend what 
we recommend should be the final dividend for 1940 on our 
ordinary stock and posting this to stockholders with the report 
and accounts, we have reduced at least the delay to stockholders 
in receipt of their dividend. So that we may in future have at 
any rate the latitude of time for submission of accounts provided 
by the Companies Act, an extraordinary general meeting to alter 
our articles accordingly has been convened to precede our annual 
meeting. 

Our products, and in various ways our large and efficient 
aganisation of equipment and personnel, are proving of increasing 
value to the war efforts of India and Burma besides continuing 
their service of civil needs. 


SATISFACTORY DISTRIBUTION 


In the face of greatly increased taxation, including EPT, and 
advances in the cost of materials and services the decline in 
investment income aNticipated in my speech last year could not 
te fully compensated for by trading results of our operating 
subsidiaries in Burma and India. But that our distribution should, 
m the circumstances, be reduced by no more than the bonus of 
lst year after providing adequate depreciation and further 
wengthening of reserves will, I feel sure, be regarded as highly 
satisfactory and that you would wish me to take this opportunity 
f conveying our appreciation to every member of your own 
organisation, that of your wholly owned operating subsidiaries, and 
of associates who, under specially difficult conditions, including 
hose of staffs depleted by calls to war service of one type or 
mother, have been concerned in securing these results. 

The high level of taxation and the fact that it is due in any 
me year on the results of the preceding year make some 
Wengthening of our taxation reserve desirable which has been 
done at the expense of our carry forward. 

To-day one can safely speak of current prospects only so far 
% they may have been realised at the time, but with this limi- 
ation I venture to hope that we may be able next year to submit 
sults up to the standard of those now before you. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The second interim dividend of 10 per cent. (2s. per £1 unit) 
mid on July 9, 1941, was confirmed as the final dividend on the 
Wdinary stock for the year 1040. 
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Mr H. S. Ashton and Sir Louis J. Kershaw, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
the directors retiring by rotation, were unanimously re-elected, 
and the auditors, Messrs Brown, Fleming and Murray were re- 
appointed for the curernt year. 


At the extraordinary general meeting held immediately before 
the annual general meeting the special resolution altering the 
articles of association was passed unanimously. 


MINING TRUST LIMITED 
STRONG CASH RESOURCES 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of Mining Trust, Limited, 
was held on the 29th ultimo at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 

Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., chairman of the company, presided. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman 
which was circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 30, 1940: — 

With regard to the accounts, the share capital remains unaltered. 
The item “Creditors” contains no unusual features, and invest- 
ments at cost have been slightly increased by the addition of 500 
First “ B” Mount Isa debentures and by the purchase of a further 
9,600 shares of 5s. each in Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate. 
Advances to subsidiaty companies remain the same as in last year’s 
accounts. Debtors and payments in suspense are also normal, and 
have since been received in so far as they are due. 

With regard to the income and expenditure account, revenue for 
the year amounted to £136,066 13s. 8d., details of which are clearly 
shown in the accounts. Expenses have been reduced by £1,986, 
while the charge. for income-tax deducted at source amounted to 
£36,707. The balance of income over expenditure of £79,202 
Ios. 5d. has again been applied to the reduction of the debit 
balance on income and expenditure account, which now appears 
in the balance-sheet at £738,149 5s. 1d. 


MOUNT ISA AND NEW GUINEA GOLDFIELDS 


The accounts, the report of the directors and the speeches of the 
chairman both of Mount Isa Mines Limited and of New Guinea 
Goldfields Limited are being circulated herewith. 

Mount Isa Mines Limited operated throughout the year mainly 
upon Government contracts under conditions laid down by the 
Ministry of Supply, which enabled the company, as forecast at the 
last annual meeting of Mining Trust, to make a small profit without 
placing anything to reserve or depreciation. It is hoped that 
during the ensuing year the Ministry of Supply will again be able 
to place contracts with the company, which will enable it to con- 
tinue in production, upon terms not dissimilar from those which 
obtained last year. 

Having regard to the difficulties experienced by rapidly rising 
costs and lack of shipping, the results obtained by Big Bell Mines 
Limited and by the Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate, as disclosed 
in the Mining Trust directors’ report, must be considered satis- 
factory. 

The cash balance of Mining Trust, Limited, shows an increase 
of £79,532 over last year. At to-day’s date our total cash stands 
at £454,000 and im addition we hold £20,000 of 2} per cent. 
National War Bonds. Your directors still feel that it is of the 
utmost importance that this cash should be retained until the end 
of the war to meet possible emergencies. So far we have been 
very fortunate and no serious damage has been done to any of our 
properties, but it will be appreciated that considerable reserves 
must always be kept available in case of damage to our Britannia 
lead refinery, which is situated in this country, as also against 
fluctuations in the price of silver, and to cover any advances that 
might be required by Mount Isa in the event of delays in the 
shipment of bullion to this country. 

Finally, your directors feel that The Mining Trust Limited and 
the companies in which it is interested have withstood the shocks 
of war more successfully than could have been anticipated twelve 
months ago, and that strong cash resources are being maintained 
in hand adequate to tide the company over any difficulties which 
might be experienced during the period of transition, when it 
comes, from war to peace. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EASTWOOD’S FLETTONS, LIMITED 
MR HORACE BOOT’S STATEMENT 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods Flettons, 
Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at 47, Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., the chair- 


man of the company, presided. 


The review of the chairman of the operations of the past year 
stated, inter alia: The accounts show the company continues to 
The financial position is strong. 
Although fully engaged, we were 
In previous year owing 
to temporary failure of demand due to extreme weather conditions, 
we were carrying large quantities of bricks in stock. These were 
sold during current period with consequent improvement of 
trading profits which increased from £38,365 to £40,984. 

In addition to interim dividend of 3 per cent. we are able to 
declare a final dividend of 6 per cent. on preferred ordinary shares 


make satisfactory progress. 
Stock shows some reduction. 
practically clear of bricks at March 3Ist. 
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We are operating under the Essential Work Order, which, whi, 
granting some measure of stability in regard to labour employed 
also secures for employees guaranteed pay at standard rates—wha. 
ever the weather conditions. 
the extent to which industry is called upon to hand over manage. 
ment to interests not necessarily skilled in such tasks, yjj 
eventually prove satisfactory, either to workpeople or employers, 


I am still far from convinced thy 


The constant adjustment of wages to meet iMcreases in cost gf 
living is having more than any other single factor the effect of 
forcing manufacturing costs steadily upwards. 


Excellent work is being done at Ministry of Works and Build. 
ings under able guidance of Lord Reith and expert controllex 
responsible for supply of various groups of building materials, 


There undoubtedly lies ahead an era of progress and Prosperity 
for well managed and modestly capitalised concerns who are beg 
equipped to meet the requirements of a building programme whic 
it is hoped will have been wisely planned to meet the new national 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


PEPPER prices reacted to rumours of a 
Government decision to control its price. 
It is expected that an announcement 
will shortly be made and it is thought 
likely that the price fixed will be lower 
than Tuesday’s prices of 163d. a Ib. for 
white Muntok, spot, in bond, and 93d. 
a lb. for Lampong black. A week earlier 
these prices were 17$d. and. rod. respec- 
tively. Tin prices were above the {260 
level for standard cash between July 24th 
and 28th, but dropped again. On Wed- 
nesday the price was {£257-£257 5s. a 
ton, compared with £258 5s. 1od. a week 
ago. Three months was £259 15s.-£260 
a ton, as against £261-£261 5s. Rubber 
has been quiet and smoked sheet, spot, 
closed at 13gd. a Ib. on Tuesday. In the 
United States the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply has reqyested 
the New York Commodity Exchange to 
suspend dealings in silk futures until 
further notice. The Exchange has also 
ordered the settlement of outstanding 
copper contracts at 11.80 cents a lb. for 
July to September, 11.65 cents for Octo- 
ber, and 11.55 cents for December and 
January. 

Clothing Workers Enquiry.—The 
Director-General of Civilian Clothing is 
sending a questionnaire to makers-up of 
clothing (other than hosiery, footwear 
and headgear) who employ more than 200 
direct factory workers. The object of 
the enquiry is to give further help to 
manufacturers of cheap essential clothing. 
The information obtained will assist the 
Director and the Ministry of Labour in 
considering the position of the key 
workers needed to produce such clothing. 

Cotton Position —Trading in the mar- 
ket has reached almost a deadlock owing 
to the fact that most spinners and manu- 
facturers are heavily sold and do not want 
to extend their order lists further ahead. 
Demand has been plentiful, but only a 
limited turnover has been made. A vital 
factor in the situation at the moment is 
the scarcity of raw cotton supplies, par- 
ticularly of certain qualities. The supply 
position in the yarn market remains very 
tight:: medium American numbers and 
coarse Egyptian counts have been prac- 
tically unobtainable. A return of cotton 
yarn stocks (including yarns spun from 
cotton waste) in the hands of merchants 
has been asked for by the Cotton Control. 

Concentration in Pianoforte Industry. 
—Under the Board ot Trade’s plans for 
the concentration of the pianoforte manu- 
facturing indtistry in this country, seven 
nucleus firms will undertake production 
for all the principal makers. When these 
arrangements have been concluded the 
industry is likely to release 210,000 sq. ft. 
of factory space in addition to the 
100,000 sq. ft. already released for 
Government purposes. 

Feeding Stuff Maximum Prices.—The 
Ministry of Food announced that maxi- 


mum prices were fixed from July 28th 
for wet grains when sold by measure. 
The prices are 6d. a bushel for brewers’ 
wet grains, &c., and 74d. a bushel for 
distillers’ wet grains, &c.; these corre- 
spond to the maximum pprices of 
£1 2s. 6d. and £1 8s. 6d. a ton already 
fixed for wet grains sold by weight. 
From July 28th maximum prices, per ton 
gross, sacks included, were fixed for the 
following: Wheat malt bran, £8 12s. 6d., 
barley malt bran £3 1os., pea and lentil 
by-products, in the form of meal, £13, 
and in the form of chaff or chips, £11. 


Food Control.—The following maxi- 
mum prices have been fixed for canned 
meats now arriving from the United 
States—Corned pork, wholesale, 1s. o4d. 


a lb. retail, 1s. 4d. a’ lb.; lunch 
tongues, wholesale, 2s. 6d., retail, 
3s. 4d., and luncheon meat, includ- 


ing chopped ham, wholesale, Is. 9d., and 
retail, 2s. 4d. The retail prices of tongues 
and luncheon meats are reduced by 4d. 
and 3d. a lb. respectively on sales of more 
than 1 Ib. at a time. The first consign- 
ment has been wetted with sea water, but 
the tins have been dried and are being 
released for immediate consumption. 


Ministry of Supply Orders.—The 
Ministry of Supply has made the Chrome 
Magnesite and Wolfram (No. 2) Order, 
which subjects to licence the acquisition 
and disposal of “ Basic or neutral refrac- 
tory material,” defined as including bricks, 
refractory cements and other refractory 
materials containing any compound of 
magnesium or chromium, other than 
those manufactured wholly from dolo- 
mite. Another Order, the Foundry 
Bonding Materials Order, makes subject 
to licence the acquisition and disposal of 





WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
F Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
‘rom i a ; 
(000 quarters) July July July July 
12, 19, 20, 19, 
1941 | 1941 1940 1941 
N. America........| 824 627 25,843) 27,80] 
Argentine, Uruguay | 194 314 21,291; 10,961 
Australia.......... sae” ove” 14,546) ...° 
Se 1 oat : 114 429 
Danube and district $10,482 182 
Other countries .... oe pes TAS wwe 
* Unobtainable. +t Incomplete. 
t Revised. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


| Week ended 


Seem From Apr. 1 to 
('000 quarters) "July July | July | July 
12, 19, 20, 19, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
Argentina ........ fs eke 12 4,112) 104 
Atlantic America... 2); 60 650 168 
Danube Region....|  ... |... 584 
S. & E. Africa ..... ae a +705 
Indo-China, etc a i alae gl) 





* Not received. +t Incomplete. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


bentonite and colbond and fullers’ earth, 
except for certain uses. The Orders 
came into force on July 30th. It is an- 
nounced that the Chrome Controller will 
in future be responsible for the produc- 
tion and distribution of dolomite with a 
view to ensuring adequate supplies and 
the most advantageous use of the material, 








“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 
July ; July July | July | July 
| “24, | 25, | 28 | 29, | 3, 
| 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Crops ..........| 113.7 | 113.8 113.5 T13.5] Tis 


Raw materials. ..| 170.5 | 170.6 170.7 | 170.6 | 170.7 

Complete Index . | 139.2, 139.4 | 139.2 130.2 1383 

eins | Mar. | Aug. | July June | July 
31, 31, 30, 30, 

| 1937*, 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 


Crops ..........| 147.9| 92.2 | 105.7| 108.7| 1141 
Raw materials. ..| 207.3| 122.9| 169.3, 169.9| 170. 
Complete Index | 175.1 106.4 | 133.8 136.9 | 1383 


° Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 








(1927 = 100) 
| Mar, | Aug. July July July 
31, 30, 16, | 8, 22, 
| 1937° 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Cereals and Meat 93.0| 66.9} 90.6) . 94.6] 94.7 
Other Food ..... 70.4| 61.1) 80.1) 98.7| 992 
BED cccccces 74.2) 54.3) 88.9 93.5 | 93.3 
Minerals ....... 113.2| 95.4 | 121.3| 129.3} 1294 
Miscellaneous .... 87.0} 77.6 | 110.0 | 113.2) 1132 
Complete Index... 87.2) 70.3 98.1, 105.2| 1054 
oa a en 
1913 = 100 119.9| 96.8 | 135.0 | 144.8 | 145.0 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





(1937 = 100) 
Total 

———a 
Home Export | ae 

| | Chai 
Index | froma 
Year age 

1935 aut 9% | 83 | % oe 
eae 99 | 90 99 + 31 
rs 100 100 | 100 + 10 
ican 94 82 | 93 70 
1939..... | 105 80 103 +10°7 
SDV ibacecest eee 83 | 114 + 10:7 
1940 May ......| 130 88 | 128 +24'3 
June.....| 97 106 06=| «#97 «| +45 
July ....| 82 94 | 83 | +258 
Aug. ....| 124 74 | 122 | +470 
Sept. ....| 148 54 143 | — 17% 
ee 73 152 — 8-4 
Nov...... 81 | 88 81 —40-0 
ee ae | oe 16 —26°9 
1941 Jan. ..... |; 63 67 | 63 | -212 
Feb. ....| 106 | 68 105 | —.5-4 
March ...| 124 | 102 123 | —19:1 
April....| 102 | 93 101 | —359 
May.....| 88 109 88 | —3il 
June.....' 122 | 105 | 122 | +20°5 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 

Purchase Tax is included; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 

Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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CURRENT ™ STATISTICS 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 26, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £28,676,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £77,242,000 
snd issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
Ist 
959,088,000 against /688,581,000 for the 


the deficit accrued since April 


responding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


is 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


r 


ended | ended 


July 
26 


1941 


7,861 
459 


1,350 
1,000 
325 
2,920 
10 


11,327 13,925 


5,627 
6,840 


8,926 12,467 


500 
150 


506 
1,128 


Esti- | ne : 
Revenue mate, — 1 — 1 Week | Week 
9 
1941-42) July July | July 
| 27, 26, 27, 
| 1940 1941 1940 | 
“OrpinaRy =| 
REVENUE | 
income Tax ....| 756,000 52,912 114,904) 5,727 
Bapivcce 80,000' 8,070 9,478 360 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... | 82,000 30,340 31,854) 1,570 
Stamps ...... | 14,000, 4,950 3,731 920 
aa YY 7,080 5,585 570 
EPT. ....... | 22-900 13'740 55,420, 2,170 
Other Inland Rev; 1,000 160 155 10 
Total Inland Rev.|1143000 117252 221,127 
Customs ..| 310,700 93,698 108,280, 7,804 
Excise .........| 266,660 51,422 70,940 1,122 
Total Custorns & 

Excise . | 577,360 145120 179,220 
Wotor Duties....| 39,000 7,515 6,262 817 
PO. (Net Re 
cipts).......} 3,300 4,750 3,850 400 
(own Lands....; 1,100 450 430 170 
Receipts from| 
Sundry Loans | 2,600 515 1,509 39 
Kiscell. Receipts | 20,000) 6,263 18,859, 1,120 
lotal Ord. Rev. .| 431,257 


1786360 281865 


SLF-BALANCING 
20, &Brdcastng 99,346 25,550 


Total 


28,850 2,000 


Issues out of the 


22,799 28,676 


1,450 


}1885706 307415 460,107 24,799, 30,126 


Exchequer to meet 


payments 


ended ended 


July 
26, 
1941 


540 
363 


Esti (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate ‘April 1! April l | Week | Week 
1941-42 to to 
July July July 
27, 26, 27, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 
OrpinaRY =| 
EXPENDITURE 
lot. and Man. of] 
Nat. Debt ... .| 255,000 93,254 102,677| 626 
1 to’ N.| 
itdand ......| 9,200 2,225 2,402, 297 
Viher Cons, Fund!) 
| a 7,800 3,195 3,073 
Es 0 000 272,000 98,674 108,152 924 


903 


‘apply Services .|3934957 869548 1279896 67,882 76,339 


Total Ord. Exp. .|4206957 968222 1388048) 68,806, 77,242 


‘ELP-BALANCING 
*0.& Brdcastng. 99,346 25,550 28,850, 2,000 


‘otal ......... 14306303 993772 1416898 70,806 


1,450 
78,692 


_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{962,254 to £2,357,821, the other operations 
br the week (no longer shown separately) 


“used the gross National Debt 
7,498,517 to about £12,295 millions 


by 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


£ 
685 
3,500 
34 


s (£ thousands) 
NET INCREASES NET REPAYMENTS 
. £ ; 
ry Bills 94,757 | Ways & Means Ad- 
nt Sav. Certs 10,550 a 
* Def. Bonds 11,298 | Treasury deposits . 
Nat. War Bonds Nat. Sav. Bonds... 
146-1948 37,995 
“VY. Bonds 55-65. 40,785 
Other Debt"? ...  2'830 
£198,215 


(4,219 


a a 


Finance 


NET ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees.............+. 25 
P.O. and Telegraph: ....ccccccccsnes ete ceeees 200 
225 


NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 
Umiiet War Rmneae Bab soe cc civcccccesccces 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
The Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to July 26, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
. 1,388,048 | Ord. Revenue 431,257 


Gross borr. 951,796 
Less— 


Ordinary Exp. 





| Sinking fds. 2,297 
| Net borrowing 949,499 
Misc. Receipts 
eee 7,023 
| Dec. in balances 269 
1,388,048 | 1,388,048 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
. an 
Treasury —_—— d Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
_— — De- _ Float- 
Date | Bank . . 
Ten- | +, | Public] of | Posits| ing 
der Tap Depts. | Eng- a? Debt 
| land anks 
1940 
July 27 | 826-0 906-5 43-6 30-0) 1806-2 
1941 
April 19 | 855-0 Not available 
» 26) 865-0 1370-4 163-5| 8-0| 502-5) 2909-4 
May 3) 875-0 Not available 
» 10) 885-0 ee 
» 17 | 895-0 - a 
» 24 | 905-0 we - 
» 31 | 905-0 1410-4 136-0] ... | 498-5) 2949-9 
June 7 915-0 Not available 
» 14) 925-0 Shes 
» 21] 935-0 - o 
» 30 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0! 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12) 960-0 ” ” 
» 19 | 965-0 on o 
» 26 | 960-0) 1491-7; 174-3] 12-0] 515-5! 3153-5 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
A . Per 
Amoun Cent 
Date of Average | ajiotted 
Tender me at 
Offered Applied Allottead “*¥O* Min. 
Rate 
1940 | s. d. | 
July 26 | 65-0 125:8| 60-0 20 4-44; 31 
1941 
April 11 | 70:0 156-6) 70-0 | 20 2-72 30 
» 18 | 75-0 161-8) 75-0 20 2-63] 30 
» 25 | 75:0} 168-9; 75-0 | 20 2-20; 22 
May 2 | 75:0 170-4) 75:0 20 3:16 ll 
* y 75-0 | 160-5 | 75-0! 20 0-17} 40 
-— ae 75-0 | 154-7 | 75-0 20 0-18 38 
»o = 75-0 | 141-8 | 65-0 20 0-59; 44 
» 30 75-0 145-1 75-0 20 1:06; 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1 75-0 20 0:22; 34 
» 75-0 | 166-5 | 75-0 1911-88 | 26 
o & 75-0 158-5, 75-0 20 0-15 31 
— 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 1911-83 | 27 
July 4 75-0 | 153-0 75:0 20 0-69), 38 
so a 75-0 | 155-7 | 75:0 | 20 0:54) 36 
oan 75-0 | 146-8 70-0, 20 0-33 34 
25 | 75-0| 163-6 | 75-0 19 11-84 24 


On July 25th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 24 per cent of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 


Applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £75 millions of 
Treas’ bills are being offered on August Ist. For 


the week ending August 2nd the banks will not be asked 
for Treasury deposits. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 














=o" ad a (£ thousands) 
| l 3% | New | 3% 
Week N.S.C. | Defence} 2$% | Savings 
ended ______|_ Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 
BD Bie ciice ded 4,051; 3,359 9,812 | 7,867 
ie, Ge eiie da 34% 4,087 | 3,306 | 27,050 5,127 
DE Mbandcecca 3,414 2,784 | 17,494 | 18,028 
a 3,416 | 3,490 8,611 7,770 
— ee 4,374 2,887 17,078 | 14,332 
— | ee 3,937 | 2,888 | 6,367 7,517 
a? Me weduads ou» ° | 4,316 7,202 
Totals to date ... 331,710°| 317,518*| 390,193+|263140f 
* 87 weeks. t+ 30 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
yy 22nd amounted to a total value of £36,053,954. 

p to July 26th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {41,072,000 had been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 30, 1941 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 


f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt .. 11,015,100 





In Circln. ... 658,429,948 Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 666,556,966 
partment . 21,811,627 | Other Secs. 2,171,121 
Silver Coin ... 256,813 

Amt. of Fid. 
RRs. 4 <0<~ 680,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
OE aeesean 241,575 
680,241,575 680,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000} Govt. Secs. .. 158,772,838 
Rest... 3,371,395; Other Secs. :. . 
Public Deps.*. 11,286,340! Discounts & 
-—— - Advances... 


6,545,387 


Other Deps. : Securities . 22,971,945 
Bankers..... 132,081,108 —__-——— 
Other Accts... 50,519,427 29,517,332 

Notes. . -- 21,811,627 
182,600,535 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. ’ 1,709,473 
211,811,270 211,811,276 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared wit! 








Amt. 
Both Departments July 30, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .. . 658,430 5,775 48,890 
Deposits : Public 11,286 2,841;— 11,395 
Bankers 132,081 7,736\+ 25,818 
Others 50,519 1,244;— 1,752 
Total outside liabilities 852,316)+ 11,914 + 61,561 
Capital and rest . 17,9244 13 59 
CoMBINED ASSETS —- ~ oa 
Govt. debt and securities ... 836,345)+ 11,949 + 57,581 
Discounts and advances 6,545|— 3,771+4 3,272 
Other securities... .. we 25,143|\+ 3,711 + 64 
Silver coin in issue dept. 257) — 3 255 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,951\+ 42 + 842 
RESERVES ~ ---—'-— - 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 23,521|\—  5,733+ 1,952 
“Proportion ”’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ......... 12-1%'— 3-4%'+ 0-2% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1940 | 1941 
| July | July | July | July 
31 16 23 30 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation . 609 -5} 650-9) 652-7) 658-4 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
matt . << .| 20-7] 29-3; 27-6) 21-8 


Government 


| | 
Securities? .. 2.00000. 625-9} 677-5; 677-5! 677-6 


Other securities ....... 36] 2°35 2°3) 2-2 
Silver Coin ....... oes 0-5 0-3 0 ‘3| 0:3 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} O 2) 0 2) 0-2 
pS ae “i 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : | 
Ee ae .| 22-7) 28-9} 14-1) 11-3 
I Necaees estes -| 106-3) 108-1) 124-3) 132-1 
OUREB 76. 6 ss dscscces 52-3; 50-2) 49-3) 50 
- A a 181-3} 187-2) 187-7) 192 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government .......... | 152-9] 142-8) 146-9) 158-8 
Discount, etc. ..... | 3-3} 11-6; 10-3} 6-5 
0 re --| 21-5} 19°5 19 -2| 23-0 
BE. ctotetnxdhen ...+| 177-7| 173-9) 176-4 188-3 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 21-6) 31-1; 29-3} 23 
% % % | % 
* PE 5 oan enes } 11-9) 16 6 15-5} 12-1 


* Government debt > is £11,015,100 . capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from {£630 
millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAN) 
RETURNS Million paper pesos | Million £N.Z.’s 
Sey ae ae ao €, —— a 

NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of oad bod ec bw May | May | May | ty 
Dec. 0th, 1939s Norway, of Ame 13h 1940 | mate | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Assers 1940 1941 | 19q| 2 
oma af fee. Stthe Uattedends. of | Gtldsthome ........... 1,224] 1,071) 1,071 1,071 | | 194) 
May 1ith; Belgium, of ‘Mas 18th Meaneo of | Other gold and for. exch... 168 308 323 365 | Gold and stg. exch........ 16-52, 23-84) 24-07] 94, 
ae ava, 7. Re ee Gee bee Non-int. Govt. bonds . .... 119 «119, 119} 119 | Advances to State........| 23-18 17-15] 17-49 ae 
Estonia, of Oct. — Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; _ | a a -.- rsese+] 395) 395) 394) 594 | Investments ............ 2:54 3-77) 3-77] 3 
Lidaania, of Nov. 30d ete saat | Notes in circulation....... 1,220] 1,231 1,232 1,248 | Sienna 
U.S. Federal benastien Member Banks, Some | Deposits: Government ...) 159) 93 105 104 Bank Notes vee 17-95 21-69) 21-81] 9 
Jugoslavia of June 7th; International Settlements | Banks......... 401 534 564 635 Demand liabs.: State ..... 6°19, 7-72 8-4] Ly 
and Hungary, of July Sth; Portugal, of July 12th; Certs. of participation. .... 155 69 4 30 Banks and others ........ 15-77 14-24) 13-98 we 
Australia, South Africa and Sweden, of July 26th. Reserve ratio ........... 78 -1%|74 -0 0/75 0% 71°8% | Reserves to sight liabs. ... 41-2% 54 -6%/54- 454 . 


' 





U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BANK OF CANADA.—Million haba. | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANK 














Milli 3” | | | | 
ee July | June | June} July | Million lei 
3, | 18, | 25, | 2, 
July | July | July | July ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 | ; ; | 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 26,.i-30, | 4%, 24, tReserve : — peneSodas 3-8 | 260 a | ase g|490-8 | - - = = 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 2 a OL eee ees ' 8} , , , , 9 
sm | ORES o\ 5 co cweese cs 541-0 | 530-6 541-1) 645-7 bo ASSETS — aa 1941 | 1941 | 194) 
Gold Certifs. on hand and | — and = — aange. . ao et 32,307 32,307 32,35 
due from Treasury ..... 18,114’ 20,311) 20,308 20,303 ; ee ee +++] eso ae ary ara 
Total reserves ........... 18,507, 20,573] 20,603 20,612 LIABILITIES Commercial bills vo 869 24,477 24,321! 24m 
Total cash reserves ...... 380 252 283 293 Note circulation ... ..-| 279-1 | 388-7 | 388-3 | 395-9 Treasury bills issued agst. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,450 2,184) 2,184 2,184 Deposits : Dom. Govt... 33-9 | 165-6 | 231-4) 33-8 losses on credits. -+++ 4,455) 4,232) 4,232) ¢ay 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,462) 2,197] 2,196 2.197 | Chartered banks ......... 216 -7 | 231-3 | 222-1; 208-1 | Advances on secs. ..... 4,962) 5,753 5,804 5,79) 
Total resources .......... 21,744! 23,781) 24,036| 23,862 State debt .... 5,572 3,554 3,554 34 
| niall oul Ginsin eat : a Secs. and Participations... 2,289) 2,396 4,439 4,433 
LIABILITIES | _ t+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign : LIABILITIES s 
PS cetes in thre... 5.223 6,707] 6.774 6.771 Exchange Control Board against securities. Notes in circulation ...... 49,268] 67,914 67,925) 68,885 
Excess . bank res. ae ; 70 5. 70! F 40 5,180 Other sight liabilities ..... 10,471) 18,562, 18,76 185% 
itanda........ 15'368 12,971] 13.298 13.117 BANK OF JAPAN Long-term liabilities . 6,406) 2,402 2,421) 2051 
Govt. deposits ........... 643, 1,038 849 954 : ' 
Total deposits ........... 15,535! 15,766] 15,865 15,830 Million yen 
otal liabilities .......... 21,744, 23,781) 24,036 23,862 SEn7FOCO RI t 1 
Reserve ratio ........... 892% 91-1%|91-0% 912% May | Apr. | May | May SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
eo ee | | | Bae 26, 3, 10, 
pay > Tenaein Assets 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ey | Jone | Sum bien 
ce a } rid & ill : Gok | § . P . af 
Monetary gold stock... 20,367, 22,640] 22,655 22,66 | Gold & Bullion: Gold -...) 502°) 589-5) 597-6 598-8 : s9do | 00a | sete l ae 
Treasury & bank currency | 5,020, 3,152) 5,157) 3,161 | Foreign exch. fund .......| 300-0; 300-0) 300-0, 300-0 | Gord see sce 2168-32292 5 2285 lamns4 
I = | | Discounts & advances ... 538-3 541-6) 515-3) 538-4 Foreign Exchange 360 6/1310 -1 1310-5:1308-3 
LIABILITIES * | Government bonds ....... -12551- 1 3623 -3'3628 -2 3509 -9 Dis aie ot id Soe 174:3| 62-6 62-4 60-7 
Money in circulation Shape 7,854, 9,695) 9,645 9,634 |” Agencies’ accounts ..... 261-7| 359-1) 328-91 279-7 | 5 rte egiy F aa 7 24-0\ 97. ; 
Treasury cash and de 2,872) 3,330) 3,158) 3,274 Advance sseees| 143-8) 24-0) 27-0 % 
; . es ak LiapiLstiss Securities 86-9 69-8 69-8 694 
\ Notes issued ...........- 3130 -1,3927 -9 3896 -2) 3661-7 LIABILITIES 
Depemis: Government 741-3) 838-0) 857-2) 956-5 | Notes in circulation ... . . .2245 -6/2041 -5 2115-2:2087 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Other .#.......| 91-5) 403-9) 343-1) 389-1 Other sight liabilities 565-1) 217-3 215-9 2164 
Million Rupees 
| PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
s 4 . 
July | June | | July | July | Juiy Million crowns 
ia | 4 1l, | “18, Million Turkish pounds 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
| June May | June | June | 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444, 444 444 444 a, 31, 7. 15, - Mar. | Mar. | Mar 
Rupee coin ....... 293 367 369 367 371 ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 1941 l, 15, 29, 
Balances abroad ... 202 371 465 430 429 Gold kee --, 1,596 1,465) 1,465 1,472 ASSETS 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Sterling securities ..| 1,315) 1,188) 1,188 1,216 1,217 Foreign exchange ae 728 774 777 780 Gold . : .., 116-5) 109-5) 110-4 104 
Ind. Gov. rup. secs. 496) 913) 913 885 885 Other cash : ..--| 2,33 1,016) 1,009) 1,057 Clearing and other exch 39-1) 36-2) 47-2) 492 
F 
Investments ...... 86) 84 53 80 80 Bills and securities 481 445 445 445 | Treasury bonds 140-5) 138-6) 138-6) 1384 
Advances ; ; S45) ... a = | Commercial bills 238 -6| 268-3) 269-2) 2714 
LIABILITIES Other assets ... 5 4,535 8,612) 8,837 8,347 Securities . 56-7) 53-8) 53-8) 53% 
Advances 16-5) 124-6) 129-9) 129-9 
Notes in circ.: India 2,291) 2,588) 2,588) 2,587! 2,558 LIABILITIES ie | 
Burma 127 181 187 189 189 | Notecirculation ..... 5,558 7,030 6,964 6,686 LIABILITIES 
Deposits : Govts. .. 120 123 196 208 225 Cash certificates . .--| 1,034 1,647) 1,611) 1,780 Notes in circulation 312-5) 437-6) 451-1) 4611 
Banks... 295 304 326 286 300 Clearing deposits : 1,257, 1,788) 2,152) 1,828 Deposits 136 -8) 151-2) 154-1 1495 
Reserye Ratio ..... 69 -1% | 56 -1%|56 -0%|57 -0% 57 -0% Other ltabilities 1,829 1,304 1,264 1,265 Clearing and other ex 37-6} 20-1) 26-1) 264 
EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 

The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s, Od. per fine 
July 25th and Aug. Ist. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) |} Ounce throughout the week. 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03$; mail transfers 4-02}-03}. Canada. In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows:— 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25°22) | Date Cash IT'wo Months Date Cash T wo Months 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. na. Peso (11°45) d. d. a. 4. 
- 17-13; mail tranSfers 16-95j-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) | July 24 seve 23h 255 July 29....... 234 234 

2; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail mw 25....4. 23% 235 » 350 weeees 23) 234 
ne 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/10) 99 -80-100 -20. Gename, | —— 28...... 23i% 23 vs 
mail transf 4-02-04}. i Peso 8-09-12; ail transfers 8- > | “ ee ces 
a se oo PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for | Week Aggregate Week | Aggregate 
Clearing Offices | ended | January 1 to ended | January lt 
| — ; j 1 } 
Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. | July | uy July July July July | july | July 
; | 27, € i 27, 26 eA i, 2 
£T (110) 520. Ataly. 71°25 lire. | 1940 | 1941 ' 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 | 1940 | 19 | 94 
| Working a 
Market Rates as : 5% 
days 6 6 | 176 | 178 | Newcastle 1,190) 1,217 40,909) 385 
The following rates remained unchanged between July 25th and Aug. Ist. one am..| 1,726 2,706 68,983} 67,140 Nottingham 399 318 12,9168 ys 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 972-4. India. Rupee | Bradford ..../ 2,447) 1,796) 48,980) 65,459 Sheftield 586, 598 20,0 
Fan S f Bristol ,962 9 5% } 22 - 
(18d. per rupec) 17#§-18zy. Mongkong. 14j-15¢d. per $. dapan. Yen (24:58d. | 1h! + — oon areas 10 Towns 3,954) 26,371 807689 808 
per yen) July 25th, 13j-14§; July 26th-Aug. Ist, Unquoted. Singapore. $ (28d. Leicester 675 815 22 812 24726 , = 
> die f 2) 24,72 
’ tia 3 ee ey i aun a Shae yal oe 2 Sha. July 40m | Liverpool 4,805 5,631|173956|157224 Dublin* 6,067) 5,992 177162 1638 
een. fa t th, 3-3$d.; July 28th, 29—3§d.; July 1, 2§-Syed.; July Manchester 9,626 10,619|343315.345979 South’pton? 991 105 2,87 

SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of * July 20, 1940, and July 19, 1941. + Clearing begun May 14, 1940 

exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Forward Rates ? 
. , sa ly 23, July 24, | July 25, | July 26, | July 28, | July2, 

Forward rates for _ month have remained unchanged as follows :—United | New York on Ida 7s gs at ues 1941 
States } cent pm.-par. Canada. ak cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. | | 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Duteh East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. Cables 3 — cere Cents) Cents” | ants 

> salmaaa rca alec London. . . 4-033 | 4:04 | 4-04 | 4-035) 4-034 o 
Paris 2°34 2:34 2°34 2°34 2°34 , 
MONEY RATES, LONDON > > +500 
Montreal, Can. $ 88-375 | 88-375 | 88-375 | 88-375 | 88-500 | 88 
The following rates remained unchanged between July 25th and Aug. Ist :— Japan, Yen . 23 -57-62'23 -57-62 23 -57-62 23 -57-62 ose yon 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank | Shanghai, $ .-. Set abate | cn ate | chee | ana eae 
/ ? P : Z 5K kt e 2 3* 2 eS 23 *83* “83° 23 °8 q 
Bills, 60 days, 1 Ive % 5 3 months, 14% ; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14~1b%. Breall tikets a 4 ee | pe es i 
Treasury 2 months, - 14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, apes , owe 
—1t%. Short " Loans, 1- -14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit at Rigineniaminepiitthimniptatomenes : rr 
%; at notice, #%. * Official rate 29-78 ¢t Nominal. 
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‘ tte | Net | Available || Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Company ae ear sid ota Jeprecia- Profit | for ta STE a oo T —— 
Endiag | Profit tion, etc. —— — : ti Ord. al To Free | in | Total Net Ord. 
a — Ff DW. Div. ate | Reserves} Carry || Profit Profit Div 
ie Be “ | | : } =) Be 5 iad. : | Forward ZZ as ame We 
i 
£ £ ce -ete £ Mo £ i Be feet 2 % 
Breweries, &c. | 
Hancock (William) i a May 31} 182,204 | ve 51,200 | 94,099 |; 24,000 25,740 10 + 1,460 136,716 56,515 10 
DD S6EUG60 6c dneresderesese June 30 ; 400,375 34,735 275,797 591,799 |; 26,517 247,500 18 + 1,780 458,471 274,713 18 
Rubber i 
0 Ae ee Dec. 31 59,100 ies 24,100 | 27,048 || | 18,000 6 | 5,000; + 1,100 |} 24,993 19,993 5 
Bukit Ijok (Selangor) .............. Dec. 31 | 7,986 see 2,507 6,196 | 3,178 8 | eee _ 671 |) ine 3,820 | 5 
EERE a aihw doa vccdeueead Déc. 31 | 10,649 750 4,556 | 5,647 | 4,473 6 L 83 4,392 1,242 23 
Dennistown Estates ..... Dec. 31 | 32,031 | me 3,633 7,683 \| 3,390 4 243 | 18,528 | 9,312 | 7 
Golden Hope ......... Feb. 28 | 180,651 22,030 31,747 | 21,869 6 161 || 123,297 | 24,440 | 6 
MEEMMIROOR) 6 occc cece cssnceeces Dec. 31 | 12,467 1,649 | 7,116 |} 3,000 | 10 + — 1,351 | 8,744 | 4,106! 10 
EE Dec. 31 | 216,186 | 43,855 44,567 I 38,143 123 5,000 | + 712 || 140,029 | 36,253 | 12 
sei cease kshiandeenen Mar. 31 | 42,013 | wit 39,841 | 42,720 |} 30,239 | 25 | 9,333 | + 269 || 27,744 | 21,911 184 
N64 8 sei. 0es cane nats | Mar. 31! 11,986 | 2,500 3,712 | 6,899 | 4,425| 7 ne fo Ts 12,499 6,249} 7 
Straits Rubber........... Dec, 31 94,819 | xe 78,319 | 93,972 || 63,000; 8 15,000 - Ba 45,540 | 43,040 | 44 
Tea | 
Badulipar arenas eacas Dec, 31 21,557 | 7,513 15,733 2,021 5,294 7h 198 25,598 8,451 10 
Bordubi kes ta kw Rae ees a en ee Dec. 31 22,828 | 14,129 | 29,904 | bus 13,500 15 629 32,823 | 16,373 15 
Bethan... -2+-seeseeeeeseeeceeees | Des 31 6,561 | 5.549 | 6,928 | 560 3,095 | 124 106 6,301 | 5,611 | 124 
rol .. wee ex . 5,841 | 8,931 || aie 3,601 15 ‘ce + 240 6,682 ,98 
Longai V' MNEs. hrs cas nova seat De 31 14,793 3,938 8,299 || 1,605 | 1348] 2] 1000;— 15 12,042 | 3,018 | 24 
ces eX , | 2,051 4,276 || 383 | 1,234 | 7h 500 | — 66 4,596 2,587 7 
= ee) eel = | cee) ame) Ml dee | lS ae) meer ee) 
ASSé ec. 3S 29, dis a q | ee 5, ( Sea _ 5,16 ae 
Zaldni . ‘ Dec. 31 6,746 | 1,000 2,043 5,022 2,400 6 357 8,647 6,648 | 8 
Trusts 
Scottish-American , May 31 117,372 51,137 53,193 | 28,342 10,914 7 13,000 1,119 117,015 | 59,654 6 
Scottish Tea & RubBer May 31 | 7,206 6,134 13,283 ae 6,382 7 “on 248 6,937 | 5,822 | 6 
Second Consolidated June 15 74,148 18,064 18,595 18,000 Kan 64 67,469 | 22,466 Nil 
Other Companies 
Amalgamated Press Feb. 28 | 593,554 | _ 305,614 521,969 169,307 36,000 6 100,000 | 307 503,246 | 397,928 6 
Barratt-(W.) ...... June 30 184,786 24,149 93,399 | 123,000 35,000 48,000 12 10,000 | 399 180,033 | 93,000 12 
Boots Pure Drug .. Mar. 31 | 1,001,370 | 112,697 500,837 700,548 |} 96,750 384,000 | 24 -— | + 20,087 983,331 | 750,703 30-9 
Eastwoods Flettons | Mar. 31 | 40,984 | 10,000 23,456 37,073 || 17,100 2,850 | 334 3,500 +- 6 38,308 | 21,150 j 25 
Evans (W.) (Manchester) .| Apr. 30 34,953 | 4,550 13,088 | 29,126 || 3,910 | 7,500 10 ee + 1,678 46,041 | 18,061 | 10 
Greenwood & Batley .-| Mar. 31} 165,311 53,500 | 59,282 | 91,738 || 7,027 | 52,258 15 3 135,176 | 52,266 13 
Hoffnung (S.) & Co. .| Mar. 31 83,465 oss 48,915 | 48,915 1 25,312 20,250 9 3,353 71,236 47,327 9. 
Hovenden (R.) & Sons | Jan. 1l 21,862 2,930 6,950 40,549 4 5,180 on sae 1,770 18,149 $815 | ... 
North British Rubber ..... Dec. 31 250,203 | bai 64,255 | 140,421 11,250 | 25,000 5 én | + 28,005 || 169,813 76,838 | 5 
_ pamaen Dec. 31 | 73,932 29 225 | 35,879 | 4,000 20,625 123 5,000 400 || 46,008 | 31,303 | 12} 
uburban & Provincial Stores Jan. 31 24,064 24,064 51,538 ae ee. wg wae 24,064 ||. 16,093 16,093 | Nil 
Totals (£000’s) : No. of Cos 
Week to Aug. 2, 1941 . 35 4,056 247 1,851 3,150 1,124 169 | 4 81 3,566 2,171 
Jan. i to Aug. 2, 1941 1,175 246,235 18,840 120,359 186,244 79,192 11,605 4,241 240,090 | 137,694 
+ Free of income tax. 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or incash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 
*Int. *Int. *Int 
Pay Prev . Pay- | Prev Pay- Prev. 
Company or otal : Compan} or Total hin Company or Tota | : Pa 
+ Final ante | Vou + Final able | Y Final ible Year 
BANKS 6 o 
lonian Bank. . . Nil 3 Aron Meter 74 Nil - pe Tobacx oi ) 7h*) 7h* 
RAILWAYS Assoc, Belting Cos ia 24 2} ndia Navgtn. & Rly. eee 44 5 
Bengal & N.W. Rly. . 8* ae 8* Bairds & Dalmellington Mb ce 48 Johnston (Philip) & Son ..| ... | 6 (a) (a) 
GW.R. . c 14* Aug.19 l4* Belfast Ropework 4+ 7 7 RA CE 26 ck ccctvte 3* ‘ 3* 
LMS. . Nil* Aug.20' Nil* Benn Bros i 8t 12 12 Lobitos Oil . ‘ 10* 10* 
Southern De - Nil* Aug.19; Nil*® Bolding (John) & Sons 4* ee 4* London & Elec Sup. Corp. 3* ee 3* 
Transport “C”’ ... }* Aug.22 }* Bristol Tramways hd jad 4* North Central Wagon. a 5 Nil 
; MINING’ “ ; British Wagon 5° see 5 Roads Reconstruction .... 6 5 
Gold Fields Rhodsn. Devpt 5 |Sep.11) Nil Buchans (Andrew) Brewery) 7+! 10 10 Royal Dutch Petroleum. 5 5 
TEA AND RUBBER Cawnpore Elec. Supply er Px 10 Tamplin & Sons’ Brewery..|  ... 6 6 
Anglo-Ceylon Estates 4 a 10 Courtaulds .. ' 23°] .. Aug.27 24° Threlfall’s Brewery ......| 10+ 18 18 
Beverley Tea & Rubber 4-16 2-08 Dermatine a 40 c 40 Tilling & Brit. Traction ... 3 ‘ 34° 
East Asiatic Rubber . 7 7 Field Sons & Co. 5° 5* Ws Ws SN Seid da ees + 14 14 
Pataling Rubber 74+! 12) 12 Gen. Funds Investment 2 a 2 Ward & Goldstone sees 107 20 20 
INDUSTRIALS Grand Canal (Dublin) 1* ° eae i* Warner & Co, . Saas 5 Nil 
Ailsa Invest. Trust 3 3 Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph) 15t 20 |Aug.29; 20 Wiggins Teape & Co. (1919) 4+ 7 8 
Alex, Lawrie & Co 9 14 Holden (Isaac) & Sons 15 ee 15 
(a) Tax free. 





OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 


Gross Receipts 


tor Week 


n 

ae 
Name S | Ending 

= 

5 

BA. and Pacific . . : July 19 
A. Gt. Southern » 19 
VA. Western 3 » 19 
ian Pacific . 90] «a & 
Central Argentine a = » 19 
aa Paulo (Brazil)... 29 20 


1941 


,410,000 
,943,000 
790,000 
$ 4,430,000 
$1,854,900 
£36,250 


t1 
$1 
> 
> 


263,000 
12,000 
149,000 


+ 1,022,000 


366,400 
3,262 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos 





Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 
1941 or 
4,077,000 |+ 829,000 
5,414,000 |4 313,000 
2,140,000 294.000 
112,474,000 |+ +27, 139,000 


4,866,250 + 
1,078,852 |+ 


698,450 
9,408 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 


Name iy ae 29, 1941 | 


| Second Brt. .| _20/9-21/6 ||National D .| 9/103-10 10} | 
Lim’d Inv. 13/6-14/3xd |/Century . 11/14-12/104 
New British 8/- bid Scottish . 9/9-11/3 
Inv. Trust ..| 9/0-10/3*xd)| Univ. Qnd ..| 12 44-14/14 | 
Bk.-Insur. ..| 14/9-16/3* ||Inv, Flex .. <n 6-10/6 
Insurance ..| 14/6-16/-*xd ||Inv. Gen. ...| 12/9-13/9 
Bank ...... 15/3-17/-* |'Key. Flex ..} 10/6-11/9 
Scot bits | }0/6-11/9*_||Key. Con... 9/104~11/1} 


(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 











Name July 29, 1941 |_ 


lke 











| 
Name | July 29, 1941 

iKey. Gold . | 8/6—9/9xd 
Br. Ind. 4th .} 11/6-13/0xd 
|E lec. Inds. ..} 13/6-15/0xd 
||Met. & Min. .| 10/0-11/6 
Cum, Inv... ‘| 13/9-15/3 
||Producers ..| 5/9-6/9 
|\Dom. 2nd ..| 4/9-5/6xd 
Orthodox ... 1/6 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDsP* 


Allowance ish sade fos for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 

















roy ; Prices, | nl > | , } Prices, j { - ei 
ie | veriea | | ae | gar | Bae | versa | La eno brie | Brim | Yi 
_ an. 1 to July 29 Name of Security 23, 29, 29. Jan. 1to July 29 Dividends Name of Security 23, | 99° July 

High | Low | High | Low || c __t_ 1941 | 1941 | 1941 || High | Low (a) (b) (e) 1941 | 1941 104 
oh | | British Funds £ s. d. |i o o i . 

77 | 68 823 | 76% |\Consols 2}% ..........-. a2 siz |3 1 6i 24/8 | goo] Sel be eee eae 23/9 | 23/43)4 % % 

111g | 103 111g | 110 Do. 4% (aft. 1957)... 1103 | 110k | 312 6f|| 26/6! 21/- 4 7a! 15 6 |\Hadfields Ord. 10/- 26/3 26/7418 10 & 
98% | 98} | 99% | 98% Conv. 2% 1942-45...... of | 99% 12 1 6] 15/-| 11/- b -owell Duffryn fi) 14/9 | 14/108 | 9 9 ¢ 

| Of is | 2 {| : 5t 1} a || Powell Duffryn Ord. £1) 14/9 14/104 | 9 9 

1004 95% 100g | 982% | Do. 23% 1944—49...|| 1004 1008 29 383i 21/9 18/6 12¢ 6 ¢|\\S. Durham Ord. £1 } 20/- 20/6 : a 
103 974 | 103t | 101f || Do. 3% 1948-53...) jo2} | 101ixd| 213 6 || 48/9 | 42/6 || $536| 2pa(\Staveley Coal, Ord. Zi 47/103] 486 |3 6 ¢ 
103 | 94 || 106 | 102§ || Do. 34% after 196i! 106} | 106% |3 7 Of] 45/43} 41/3 || 12he| 12pe |Stewartsand Lloyds£1| 45/3 | 459 15 9 wt 
112, | 1072 || 108% | 106 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...| 107, | 106, |213 6 || 33/-| 28/- || 6 6| 4 a|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1|| 30/74 | 31/3 |6 8 9 
o2e | 86) | o4¢ | 912 | Fund. 2% 1956-61... 943 | 941 |217 9 || 24/3| 19/0 || 646| 24a \lUn, Stecl Cos. Ord. £1| 23/6 | 236 | 614 y 
98 92 99 978 Fund. 23% 1952-57... 984 Wr | 218 O 16/14 14/3 4a 6b \Vickers Ord. 10/-......|} 15/9 | 15/10)}/) 6 5 ¢@ 
993 95 1008 | 98 Fund &% 1959-69 ...|, 100} 1004 219 9 Textiles | ? °2 
Be /7R | Heh |e fects tenors sol t/t 2 2 SN tl te] | 2 faomemeiar nn tie |, | 

, ~48 i 2 8 Ok § 7/6 33a Coats, J. & ?. eh siaata 33 | 32/1031 6 1 

102. | 95% 101% 1003 ||_ Do. 3% 1954-5 58 .../| 101 1004 218 6 34/7 26/9 5¢b| 2¢a) Courtaulds £1............ 30/3 (30/44xd 5 ; ; 

J be 100f | 100 WD 34% 1040-48. 100% 100 210 0 29/43) 22/9 7¢ 7% ¢ ||English Swg. Ctn. £1...)) 26/3 26/ 5 1 é 
oe on 0. 297 —45 1004 | 100 210 0 20/3 15/- 7ée 7% c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1)| 19/9 20 ? 
ai and 100 100 iSav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 | 100 219 § 53 5/- : ‘ ins £ 5/7 ‘ais |e en 

1139 | 108% || 1:24 | 110g. | Victory babi "/ 1334 lineal sir oj) ey Wee! TF 0 ieee & meneoee Sty aire | 8 | 8 oe 
101 98 1018 | 100% War L, 3% 1955-59... 101 101g | 217 3 3/3 | 88/3 10 s0cis i. a 

| : = e I 18 ei’ 3 3/% 88/: c 10 ce ||Associated Elec. £1 ...|| 49/9 42/6 
108} 93% 105 *& 102# War L. 34 ‘oy af. 1952.. 105 104; 5 ¢ Of 88/3 72/9 5 5, itis z dt a = 414 0 
0 | ) 5 ei, 3 3 8/3 78/$ 5 a! 15 6||British Insulated £1...) g¢ig 87/6 ; 
834 80} j 964 89} Local Loans 3%. 95 94} 3 3 4 66 58/3 5 0b Callenders £1 +r 4/0 410 6 
048 | 854 || 98¢ | 93$ |Red’ption 3% 1986-96) 973 | 973 |3 2 0 9/73| 17/6 Se) 1D oO lcromnton Park "A' B/_|| COS | 96/3 | 410 6 

101 97+ |! 101. | 100 | Austria 3% 1933- -88.. ont | 100° 13 0 | 28/78] 12/6 || 1280) | 7be Crompton Park, 'A S/-|| 19/6 | 19/6 | 5 3 3 
Te | SOR | 78] | 70 India 2% reveernseeee| 78h | 78 | 3 4 I 35/6 | 28/3 || 10 ¢) 10 ¢ |Rngen Pletric ei | So/- | 35/6 | 514 8 
97% 82} 1004 96 Do. 34% ..... 991 | 992 310 ¢ oe ‘2 . 20 43 ms Seer 3 78/6xd 4 9 9 

| 4 9} x ) 50/- 2 74d 74a Johnson & Phillips £1 ) F . 
Dom. & Col. Govts. om : : & wy ° UN 

107} | 101 | 105§ | 103} | Australia 5% 1945-75 104 = 1043: | 216 9 | . , » akon tc. ot 

112, | 105% | 112 | 108% |\Canada 4% 1953-8... 111 111 «| 219 0 36/48) 33/6 || 3 a) 5 Clyde Valley Elec. £1) 35/74 | 35/74 | 4 10 6 
110 106 110 1074 ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60...!| 109 10s as 35/- 29/6 3 a; 5 6 |County of London...... 32/6 33/14 | 416 3 

105% | 100 106 104 | New Zealand 5% 1946 104 104 4 2 || 26/103) 23/6 2$a) 3} |/Edmundsone £1......... 26/- | 26/6 | 410 9 

108 103 108} 106 8. Africa 5% 1945-75 107 107 ° len 1) 9/3 44 ‘ 3 c Ges oem eet 13/3 13 3.8 0 

Corporation Stocks -~ <0! - Pips oo @ || Lancashire Elec. <1 ---/! 31/103/ 31/6 | 415 0 

116 104 108 06 50 . ea 2 108 6 6 30 25/6 23a 44 5 North-East Elec, £1 28/9 % } 
age 78 = nn wt a "3% —~ on | BSS. > 34/- 28/6 3a 4 6° Northmet Power £1 .. 82/6 3/4 ; 7 : 
O44 874 96 93 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 96 v o || 36/9 | 33/- 2$a| 5% |/Scottish Power £1......)/ 37/3 35/6 | 4:10 0 
104 97 1045 | 100} |/Middx. 34% 1957-62.... 104 104 6 || 39/- | 33/9 3a) 6& 6|/Yorkshire Electric £1) 38/3 | 38/-xd 4 4 ¢ 

\Foreign Governments Motor and Aircraft 
923 71 85 77 Argen. 44% Ste. Bds.| 81 8] cn 2 16/- 11/3 15 ¢ 10 ec} Austin “A” Ord, 5/-...!) 15/- 13/9 | 313 9 
Sot " 2 31 Brazil 5% Fd.1914.... 42 42 519 Of 20/3 16/- 6 ¢ The oe =. = tte eee ees 20 20/3 |7 8 6 
17 i1 Chile 6% (1929)......... 16 i7 15 0 11/3 9/- 6 b 4 a | Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 1 
453 | 12 374 bet China eh (1918) ...... 374 5 Nil 35/74) 25/9 12¢¢ 124 ¢ | De Havilland Aircft. £1 ar 7t ae 9 4 ; : 
80 50+ 834 714 | Egypt Unified 4%...... 774 77 5 311 13/3 | 10/10} t12¢¢) t10 e¢|)/Fairey Aviation 10/-...)| 13/- 13 714 Of 
25 12 20 9} ‘|Greek 6% Stab. Ln 13 14 Nil 20/74; 15/9 5 ¢ 6 c¢|\Ford Motors £1 ......... 20/6 20/74) 5 16 9 
65 193 42 21 Japan 54% 1930 ...... 32h 243 210 0 14/9 11/3 1746| 15 a|Hawker-Siddeley (5/-)|| 13/3 13/3 |12 5 6 
oe 50 674 58 Portuguese 3% ......... 67+ 674 $ 8 1] 71/3 57/6 20 ¢ 10 a ee! Motors £1...... 71/3 7() 217 3 
57 37 45 27 = (Spanish 4% 374 5s «6111: 64 59/6 | 50/74 12)b 24 a ||Lucas, J. (£1).. +=|| 59/6 89 15 2 0 
os - 30/3 | 24/6 40 © +10 a | Morris Motors 5/- Ord.|| 29): 3 | 612 
eae Last two Price Price Yield 80/- 70/7 15 b 20 > Rolls-Royce 6 eebnneons $0) Cal a ; ;. 7 ; 
Jan. 1toJuly 29 |__ Dividends Name of Security rans = = 13/10}) 10/8 | 25 ¢| 16 ¢ Standard Motor 5/- .../ 18/74 | 13/9 | 6 10 ¢ 
= ae =, ‘ pping 

High | Low (e) (b) oe — 1941 1941 1941 21/3 17/6 4¢ 5 ce |\Furness, Withy £1...... 21/14 1 415 9 

% ailways 25/6 20/- 2a 53 ||P. & O. Def. £1 ........./| 25/4 9716 1517 6 

53 23 xi Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.... 5} Nil 20/74 17/- 5 ec 5 ¢|/Royal Mail Lines £1 .../| 19 it 19 . 5 33 

a Ri | Nil . - am Fee. a oan 9 83 Nil 15/14 8/3 Nile 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. £1...) 14 103} 15/14'7 6 0 
é 2 a \Gt. stern ( » exegee 344 12 : 

108" asf ote ats tno. Bo Cons. Pref... oot 100xd ' 0 . 10/3 7/3 4c¢ 4¢ Allied Sumates £1... 8/1 79 110 6 0 
69 | 50 24 2¢a |L.N.E.R.5% Pref. 1955 684 674xd| 7 8 3 17/44 13/6 2a 4 b||Anglo-Dutch £1......... 16/3 15 717 0 
a 7 A 6 A a ; oe y Faaa Pref. ...|| 4 i 2xd 910 6 33/- 28/9 2ta 7% b |\Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 81/38xd| 31/-xd 6 9 06 

c © NLBLB. OFd..0..00.ccccc00e 13 i3+ 11 2 2 3/43 2/74 4a 6 } \London Asiatic 2/- 2/9 ) 750 

43 333 2 b 2a ‘2 Pref. 1923 = 43% 41ixd) 9 4 0 28/6 24/6 3 a 7 b | \Rubber Trust £1 ..... 28/6 27 780 

378 = oD 3 : = . scccvcee]] BD 58xd | 6 17 11 2/43 1/9 5 ¢ ec |United a 2/- 2/14 2] 8 8 ¢ 

2 2 a _ ransport “©” 37 353xd| 8 9 il ~— 

Hey “3 af of c eax - - a gooed ae 114 10 17 2 42/- | 25/113 20 ¢ 5 c¢||Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 35/74 33/9 | 218 9 
| { 2 2ta 0. 5 ref, Orc 544 53xd/|9 & R 27 24/6 7et 2 Apex (Trini 5 5/% oF ) 

09 =| 77% 240 2ta 3 % o Pref... | 988 ovind : 2 7 61/3 43/103 ave s ate i. onal. a andi 54/4 53/9 5 i ‘ 

: anks an scount 47/6 38/9 +t2ha 24 b |\Shell Transport £1...... 47/6 46/3 | 2 3 3f 

66/9 53/44 10 b 7a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 65/- 65/- ,’ 7 @ 71/3 58/9 74d 5 a/|Trinidad Leaseholds £1 63/9 62 614 0 ( 

A a5 $6 3 ‘Bank of England Stk.) 3513 | 3613 | 3 6 8 | Miscellaneous : 

a 4 . of Australasia £5 73 7h 5 12 63 7/6 5 5 Assoc. P. Cement £ 7 812 6 

£49; | £46 8 ¢| 8 ¢ ||Bk. of Montreal £100) £47 $ | £46}xd) 4 5 0 35 " 35) 10 ? 10 ; Barker (John) 1 os sive 35 5 r 3 
27/- 23/9 5 a 3 b \Bk. of New Zealand £1) 25/- 25614 2 0 40/- 32/9 30.9¢ 24 ¢ Boots Pure Drug Pa 36 o oF 6 ; - 9 
us | 64/103 7 : q ¢ ey = le 68/- 67 . 42 6 45/- | 38/- 8 a| 7 }/| Brit. Aluminium £1 ...|! 45/- 45 $89 

‘ 2 2 itd. OF INGA 2 ...... 9 8 514 0 95/- | 80/74 || 4194 ¢ ¢17}} ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 ...|| 85 839 | 4 6 0 

50/8 | 47/- 5 6’ 5 a ||District B, £1 fy. pd.) 50/- 50 1 0 0 68/6 | 61/104 7 8 »}||British Oxygen £1 56/3 | G6 1K 9 6 

£884 | £70 £246) £2}a|\Hongkong and 8. $125) £80} | £70xd 7 6 3 66 524 4 ¢| 4 ¢|\Cable & Wir. Hd Stk.) | So 618 4 
51/6 45/- 6 b 6 a Lloyds “A’’ £5, £1 om 49/- 4s 5 0 0 90/- 71/3 15 b 11§ a |\Carreras ‘A’ ‘Ord-£1 ... 80 ~ 87 6 519 6 

7% | 7 74 744 ||Martins £20, £2} pd.. 78 78 419 8 35/44, 31/- 12 ¢| 10 e||Dunlop Rubber £1...... | ) 5 5 14 0 
= - 8 : 8 4? £1, fy. m, a | 82 14 0 2/7 6/9 | Nile| Nile ||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 12 12 Nil 

5 5 is y. px 58 53 x | 28/9 25/- 15 a 25 6 |\Ever Ready Co. 5/- | 28 ss 729 

824 30 CO} 8 a 8 b|IN. of Ind. £25, £124 pd. 314 32 6 5 O 24/6 19/6 3 6 6 |\Forestal La e1 | 9¢ 3/4 712 9 

62/6 | 56/- 74b| 7a \Nat. Prov.£5,£lpd....| 60/- | 61- | 419 3 43 | 48 “ha| 20 b |\Gallaher Ltd Ord. di my | ag 16 12 9 

425 397 8a 8+ b ||Royal Bk. of Scotland, 420 419} . ee 21/3 17/6 10 b| 12a ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- 20)/- 1) 510 0 
46/- | 41/3 636 32a Union Discount £1...... 43/9 44 410 9 48 4h 20 b 5 a/||Harrison & Cros, Df. £1 4% “4 5 ll 6 
75/6 | 68/- 9 b 9a wae. £4, £1 pd. ...) 75/6 75/6 | 415 6 30/74, 22/6 || 2 a 2 b|\|Harrods £1..........c000- 30/74 10/74 | 212 6 
23 | 21 40 a| 50 h|\Alliance £1 fully pd....| 224 223 |4 0 0 a "3/3 Nile sa6 i Smelting £1 a il <a: 833 
10% 9% 4/6a 6/- 6 | Atlas £5, £14 PS. csoecel| Al 11} 414 6 5} 43 +74a\ t12bb Imp. Tobacco £1 . : 5} 316 0 
70/- 63/6 1/6a 2/-b Gen. Accdt, £1, pd. 68/9 70 5 0 0 &4] &344 | $2.00¢ 2? 00e Int r Nickel 1 ots $41 4 0 0 
254 | 22% | 10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon.& Lancs, £5, 4 £2 pd. 25+ | 254 |319 3 || 95/113! 19/3 || 10 ¢| Nile Lovet & Usitoves ai... I 35). Nil 
ist Ty rei ta ® a 1" = is 138 3 7 6 51/6 43/9 5 a 5 b| London Brick £1. ...... 51/3 51/3 | 3 18 0 

a , , fy. pd....... ; 5 9 9 85 71/- 5 15 }|\Lyons (J.) Ord. £1...... 5/- 85 414 0 
204 17# | 184.075¢ T57,%¢ ees Te steph 204 20} 217 6f 37/6 28/44 18 : 20) b Marks ‘tk oo AS 5/- 32/6 33/9 |5 $ 8 
7 7 11 a| 19 6|\Royal Exchange £1 ... 78 72 319 6 33 3H 123 5 a|Metal Box £1..... 75 76/3 | 412 0 
8 73 3/3a| 3/36 |'Royal £1, 12/6 pd....... 8 s 10 9 5/74|  75/- ‘ 74a ||Murex £1 Ord. ......... 33) 83 6 
BH | 5 | 188a) 1380 | Sun Life eiaty pir) 5+ | St |8 0.0) Sit] doo] she] a Siipinchin sohnson toi] Se | d18 | 310 0 
nvestment Trusts Bhs : 5 ‘ anks les AL 15/9 15/¢ 5 

157% | 139 || 6 6| 4 a@|\Debenture Corp. Stk.) 152} | 152} | 611 2 58/3 S/- || ‘eee 1243 Spillers Ord. €1 veel ee | 56/3 | 5 2 0 
167 158% 7 b| 65 a)|\Investment Trst. Def.|) 1604 1604 : ? s 54/6 46/4 10 b 84a ||Tate and Lyle £1 53/9 3/9 | 416 0 
148 | 135 3 a| 7 b|\Trustees Corp. Ord. ...| 1404 | 140} [7 2 4 | 45/73) 39/44 5 @| 5 6|/Tilling, Thos. £1......... 45, 45/- | 4 8 9 
171 150 || 6 6 4a — — — --|| 167 171 517 0O 20/74| 17/10$|| 20 c| 65 e/||Triplex Safety G. 10/-|| 20/74 | 20/7)/2 8 6 

reweries, &c. 94/9 | 87/3 10 a! 1} Tube Investments £1 .|| 93/4 94/44|5 1 0 

116/- | 104/6 415 b| +5 a/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1...)114/- | 114/6 | 310 3 72/6 63/9 114d a tn tench al. 71/3 72 6 ‘ 29 
45/6 | 40/- || 3a! 9 ; \\Charrington Ord. £1...) 46/- 45 5 6 9 45/6 41/6 5a! 7b United Dairies £1 ...... 45/6 46/6 |}5 7 9 
48/6 | 41/3 5 a 9 b |\Courage EE, Ei ncccccese 51/6 51/- |5 9 9 || Q5/- | 22/- 74 a| 12% b|\United Molasses 6/8 .../| 23/9 93/9 | 512 0 
a8 |S Phe) 2 oer oe | 8 8 8] Bae Be Sf] oS Siwenmmeore en 7] ae | Betis os 

~ — | | il a@|\Guinness Ord, <1 ...... ae 18/- > 8 / / a || Woolworth Orc 53/9 03/9 | 6 ‘ 

73 62/9 || 15 b| 7 a|lInd Coope &e. Ord. £1, 72/- | 72/- | 6 2 i | 
al sr | 13 6b) 8 6 a (Mitchells & Butlers £1) 69 . 69 6 I 9 50/- | 39/44) 95 ¢| 80 ¢ Ashanti ‘Goldie Ids 4/-\| 45/74 | 45/74|7 8 9 
46/6 36/6 || 11 b) 4 a || Watney Combe Def. £1)| 44/6 44/9 | 614 O 8/- | 6/3 i34b| 43 a |\Burma Corp. Rs. 9...... 6/9 6/44 | 8 8 9 

| ‘Iron, Coal and Steel) : 40/74, 30/- || 38a| _6$6 Cons, Glds. of S. Af. i) 37/6 | 37/6 | 5 . 

44/6 38/9 7b) 4 « | Bohiein & Wilcox £1) | 43/9 43/9 |5 O 6 78 | 48 || Nile! Nile||/De Beers (Def.) £23. 7 7 | Nil 
5/3 4/3 10 ¢| 10 5/14 | 719 6 39/44| 36/3 || 1120) iba Randfontein £1 ......... 88/9 39/44 [11 8 3 
48/3 | 40/- || 3%a 1135 Bolsover Colliery £1 oa 47/1} 6 7 6) 8 64 15 b| 15 a/||Rhokana Corp. £1...@.|) 74 | 7a 443 
82/3 | 25/6 15 a@| t7¢0||Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-...)| 31/3 | 31/9 | 319 0 15/- | 11/3 10 bd 5 a@|\Roan Antelope Cpr.5/-|, 12/3 | 12/44/6 2 6 
7/6 6/3 4a 6 6 |\Cammell Laird Ord. B/-| 7/8 | 7-\|7 2 9} 7% 7 70 b | 62} a ||Sub Nigel 10/— ......... 7* ix |9 7? 
21/8 18/7¢ | 3 | 5 bd) \\Colvilles Ord. Oe 20/74 | 20/44| 719 0 7 6+ 2/6a| 5/6b||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd.|| 6% | 64 5 14 6 
22/- | 16/6 | 10 ¢| 7 ¢ \Dorman Long Ord. £1) 21/9 | 21/9 |610 0) 4+ 2% || Nil | Nil |\W. Witwatersrand 10/-\| 44 | 4% | Ni 








(f) Flat yield. (i) Annas per share. 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly Giese. (e) Allowing for exchange. 
(n) Yield on 1.537% basis. 


(i) Yield worked to average eeere ae 1960 (k) Based on redemption at par in 194 
(p) Yield worked on a 2} per cent. basis. + Free of income Tax. 
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